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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


THE HUNCHBACK, 


& PENNSYLVANIA STORY—-BY ARCHAUS OCCIDENTALIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A Melancholy Man—A lover of Nature—a Hermit—but not a Misanthrope. 

I have never been a lover of cities, nor, voluntarily, a spectator of the 
vices, follies, and infirmities which are fourid in them. I am no enemy 
to my fellow creatures who dwell, “ willing prisoners incrowded towns a 
nor do I wonder, very much, at their love of dusty pavements, and dull 
buick walls, gutters redolent not of “sweet scents’’—the “hum of busi- 
ness,” and all the other concomitants of Trade—the noise which springs 
from the smenyent masses denominated society. Men are diffe- 
rently constituted, saith the inspired penman, and the profane Shylock 
speaks wisely of the vast difference which exists amongst men in mat- 
ters of taste; and 

* As there is no firm reason to be rendered 

Why hecannot abide a gaping pig, 
Why he a harmless, necessary cat; 
eo I do not know that it is necessary to give a reason for my unbounded 
preference for solitary and secluded life over that which is far from be- 
ing the happiest mode of bearing up against the evils which afflict our 
mortal existence. At least such is my epinion, and I act upon it. In 
the crowded metropolis 1 am reserved, and silent, and lonely; melan- 
choly I know not why, and querulous I know not wherefore; whilst in 
the wilderness, and apart from my own kind, I am the must social, and 
sociable, and companionable being alive. When I visit the metropolis, 
which is not oftener than once a year—generally at the end of Autumn,— 
I pass nearly the whole of that portion of my time which is not devoted 
to the business which carries me thither, in my chamber with the blinds 
down, or in abstracted rambles in which I neither see nor hear, not everi 
the jibes and sneers bestowed upon my unhappy deformity. You will 
#00 mo traversing streets in which | know nobody—to which I go for no 
conscious purpose or motive—localities that offer not one of the usual in- 
ducamerts to the task of exploring highways and byways. If I am 
asked why I go there, I can give no answer, since I had no object in go- 
ing. And two hours afterwards all recollections of the excursion have as 
completely escaped trom my mind, as the incjdents which occurred in 
the first six months of my existence. The gayest equipages—even bri- 
dal trains with all their charming accompaniments of blushes and white 
ribbons—even bands of tinselled “ militia invincibles,” shouted to by 
squadrons of mischievous boys—pass me without observation. I do not 
think I should remark any thing save a dog—a bird—a fox—or a 
hunchback. 

In the wilderness my whole time is 8» much taken up with company 
that I have scarce a minute lett to myself. I hold long conversations 
with the lark, and thrush, and blackbird, and blue jay upon music, often 
coaxing them into furnishing specimens of natural melody—with the owl, 


who is another Kant upon demonology, and der Freyschutz—with the’ 


eagle upon sunlight, and gravitation, and occultation, the atmosphere, 
milky way, stars, and planets—and with the wolf upon Issas, and Cha- 
lons, and Angora, and Roncesvailes, and Ismael, and Austerlitz, and 
Waterloo. ‘ My forest friends have taught me a great deal; and, withal, 
and in contravention of the common usage, have ch me nothing for 
it, being the only instance within the scope of my observation or know- 
ledge imparted gratis. Tho owl has taught me the value of a serious 
and grave demeanor to him who would acquire a name for wisdom ; and 
bid me put on a knowing look when I would pass for something uncom- 
mon, and rival.A, B, C, and D, in the world’s estimation. The thrush 
taught me that in forest minsirelsy they know nothing about “beats and 
bars,” and “allegro and effetuoso,” and ledger lines above and below— 
that all the cadenzas and flourishes of their system of music are natural, 
unstudied and uf@aught, always executed. con amore, and with full so- 
prano. Itsearce cost the wolf five minutes to prove beyond cavil, that 
mach as he is accused of blood-thitsty propensities, he is not a thought, 
nor a lap, behind the wolves of my own kind, whom the world has flat- 
tered, worshipped and deified, under the name of conqnerors, statesmen 
and heroes. Indeed, there was nothing connected with forest life, and 
the habits of beast and bird, which I did not more fully comprehend at 
twelve years of age, than I have since understood any part of the struc- 
ure of social life, and the qualifications of the social character; although 
nese last were explained to me at ten dollars a quarter, und the waste 





of as much eloquence as would have made a volume of popular lectures 
at the Bungtown Institute. I wag a precocious natural philosopher—et 
fifteen a ripe ornithologist, en t, ichthyologist, capable of editing 
to advantage, and emending, with profit to the text, many a treatise that 
has passed for erudite. Mine was a practical lore, ever at my 
call, simple, correct, and always conducive to utility, as as to 
“These habita and feeli wired i ly youth 

abits and feelings were red in my ear from cir- 
cumstances, which doubtless have hahponnil pay age > without pro- 
ducing the effects they wrought on me. It has been supposed an 
task to erase the impressions of childhood, and to trace anew, and 
undiminished facility upon the tablets of the mind, characters unlike, and. 
views different from, those first recorded on the unsullied . Notso 
easy is it to efface early lessona, and the recollections o acenes of 
our earlier years. 

I was born among the Alleghany Mountains; and I was born deform- 
ed. In one of the most oy | ranges of those mighty hills, bleak, bar- 
ren, and almost inaccessible, I first drew my breath. Let me say a few 
words of my ancestors. 

They were Germans—from a region more frequently travelled by ro- 
mance travellers, and romance readers—romance of a uliar 
and character—than any other—the Hartz Mountains od Hinsee, and 
within five leazues of the Brockea. They brought with them to Ameri- 
ca, notions of the strict dependance of sons upon their fathers, which but 
ill accord with the prevailing manners of their adopted country. My 
father had the misfortune to displease my grandfather in the choles ofa 
wife, not chosen, as the sequel proved, with much prudence, and wag 
abandoned by him, to love and erty. He drove him from his doer, 
though an only son, and even withheld from him the means of support, 
for whieh he had been solely indebted to him. My father was bred to 
no profession; he was scarcely aware that there was such a thing as get- 
ting bread with one’s own hands. Still, in such a country as America, 
where land is cheap and productive, he could, even with his slender atock 
of agricultural knowledge, have easily maintained his family, especially 
as he had not one expensive vice or folly, if he could only have been 
wrought up to the point of reasonable exertion. But the discovery that 
he had given up family and friends, happiness and comfort, ambition 
with many tempting offers, for,such an unprincipled woman as my mo- 
ther soon proved herself to be, so wounded his spitits, and so paralysed 
hia energies ; that, but for me, he had laid himself down in the first 
dark ap which presented itself. When my mother left him, as she 
soon did, for further infamy and a speedy grave, he withdrew himself 
and me toa still more lonely and sequestered spot in the very depths of 
the Western mountains. Our smali—very s ssions were con- 
verted into such as were adapted to the wants of the hunter; and thither 
we removed in the spring of the year ———. Amidst those wild 
we chose us a rocky fastness, the discomforts of which would have 
gladdened the very soul of a primitive anchorite—one of those which in 
the dark ages—dark indeed—of Christianity, were wont to mortify the 
flesh to the very verge of dissolution, as a means of purifying the soul 
of its filthiness. It was a spot befitting such a misanthrope, as events 
had made my father—dark—lonely—precipitous—rugged, and accessible 
only to the mountain fawn, ora practised hunter. It was more than 
twenty miles from the road, by which the occasional traveller crossed 
the mountains to explore the wild and fearful regions of the now beauti- 
ful and prosperous West. The spot my father chose was.a small glen, 
compassing a single acre, to which there was access only by an uncer 
tainand irregular footpath. Three sides of it presented a pe 
wall of ragged pocks—the fourth was a broken waste, clothed with the 
usual shrubbery of mouniain tops—stunted pines and laurels, with 
vines creeping attheir roots, rather than twining around their pak a 
Homan society, we had none, save that of an aged hunter, who, tw 
years before, had reared a cabin two miles nearer the path, or r 
across the mountains. Now and then a sportsman from the lowlands 
came to see us, and sometimes, a bewildered traveller; or, bewildered in 
a double sense, a philosopher, came to our mountains for a brief enjoy. 
ment of the pleasures of the chase, or for purposes growing out of the 
aforesaid philosophical “ bewilderment.” We sobsisted upon the vege- 
tables, few in number, and of the kinds which grow in that latitude at an 
elevation of two thousand feet. We worked the whole of the glen; and 
to our labors as husbandmen, added an assiduous cultivation of the sports 
of the chase—toils they could not be called, for game was so plentiful ia 
thove wild regions, that to procure animal food for half a dozen persons, 
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required only that one of them should devote an occasional hour to his | ble, not entirely dependant on man’s caprices; for, he can fly from the 


dog and gun. 
I have said, I was born deformed—cut short of nature’s fair propor- 
tions. In addition to a deficiency in my natura! proportions, I me 


sickly soon after my birth, and have continued through life to be of a very 
diminutive stature. I have always thought, that one principal reason 
why my father precipitated himself into the depths of the Alleghany 
Mountains, was to hide his misshapen offspring from the eyes of a sneer- 
ing world. Yet he invariably treated me with great affection, and as 
my disposition early showed itself to be extremely sensitive, and to are- 
markable degree wrought upon by good and bad treatment, he always, in 
speaking to me, suftened down every word to a tone of exceeding kind- 
necs. He would, it is true, sometimes sigh when he cast his eyes upon 
my shrivelled legs and hunched back ; but he was more than careful, that 
no word of repining ot censure should escape him. It was seldom that 
he gave any indication of regret or sorrow at the dreadful calamity it had 
sed heaven to lay upon me. Still I could see that my heavy misfor- 

tune afflicted him almost beyond the reach of consolation. 
I was fully aware myself of my misfortune; and glorious, as books 


and the oral reports of my father’s few visitors, painted the world he had | 


relinquished, I was very happy that crags and ravines, precipices and fo- 
rests shut me out from the eyes of the tall and well-made, and healthy, 
and handsome. Even the few whom chance conducted to our wilder- 
ness, I avoided as much as possible; during their stay I sought the com- 
panionship of brute nature. It was thus, that, whilst a boy, I acquired 
solitary habits, and a serious and contemplative turnof mind. Man ab- 
sent, there was nothing to remind me of my deformity. The red bird 
warbled to mein spite of my hunch. The fox looked out upon me from 


his lair without barking at me; nor did*the bear from his den regard me | 


with grow! additional, because I wanted a foot of the full stature of a 
man. My dog loved me far better than he did any one else, and gam- 
bolled before me with much greater delight than he did before my father. 
Throughout nature nothing sneered at me, nothing scoffed at me, but 
man my fellow. 


Time, whilst it wrought a favorable change in my constitution, without | 


removing my deformity, or increasing my stature, gave me strong health, 
and that kind of animal spirits, which in a boy living in the world, and 
reared with suitable companions, finds an outlet in various athletic sports 
and diversions—in freaks of fun and jollity. In me, they sought relief 
in the sports of the chase, and in moods of thought—in long rambles 
through the mountain wilderness, in watching by night the course of the 
atars with the very soul of a Chaldean. I peopled them with ideal be- 
ings, whom I visited with imaginary happiness and misery, clothed with 


glittering garments; and guessed, with concentrated bitterness how the | 
Hunchback fared there ; and then I grew up with that keen and ardent | 


love of woods, forests and the natural world, which, without study of 
books has made me poet, painter, philosopher, and naturalist. 


CHAPTER AI. 


Death of my father—Panoramic view of life—l am dissatisfied with the scenes 
and their shifters, and return to the wilderness. 


In my twelfth year, I lost my father. It was in the latter end of 
Spring when he was taken with the fever of which he died. He was a 
firm believer (as what German is not?) in presentiments and revelations, 
and omens and warnings. From a dream he had on the second night of 
his illness, he predieted that he should never rise from his bed again.— 
He lay down upon that bed as a weary mariner reposes at night, when 
his bark is safely anchored inthe sheltered haven, and he looks forward 
to a happy meeting with his friends on the morrow. 

The morning after his iliness, he called me to his bedside. “Iam 
going to leave you, myson,” said he; “I have received a warning that I 
must quit this world for another, and, I hope, a better. For myself, | 
rejoice at the prospect of the change that awaits me. My life for many 
years has been most unhappy—but for your sake, | had ended it with 
my own hands,—blessed be God! who prevented self-murder. But my 
poor deformed boy! my shrivelled hunchback boy! what will become of 
thee! What disappointments you are doomed to encounter; what mise- 


ries fated to endure! You will wish to gain friends, but they will fly | 


your approaches—perhaps wish, as is the wont of our kind, to inspire 
the passion of love—and yet, alas! alas! your generous nature will re- 


volt at the impositions which will be daily practised upon you; and whilst | 


you will come to despise men for their mental) defects, they will return 
yonr dislike by jeering at a deformity. 

“My son! listen to the words of your dying father—avoid women.— 
They have robbed me »f peace, honor, and happiness, and brought upon 


me the disgrace and misery you see overwhelming me—the death you | 


see appruaching.” 
At his request, I immediately wrote my grandfather a letter, to which 


his trembling hand affixed his signature, imploring, for his offending son, | 


the forgiveness and the assistance he had never asked for himself. The 
letter was sent, and my grandfather came just in season to bewail his 
hardheartedness ; and, in his turn, solicit pardon. My dying parent re- 
quested that the affection, which had been withheld from himself for so 
large a portion of his life, might be bestowed on me. 

“* He is a poor forlorn being,”’ said he, ‘and will have need of an es- 
pecially kind protector to carry him through the miseries, which, more 
than all, his pecliar disposition wil! entail upon him. His temper is 
very sensitive—he will bear up but poorly against the scoffs and sneers 
of his fellows. I think I can observe in him a taste for books and re- 
Aection—If he grows up with that taste, he will not be altogether misera- 


society of those who flout him, to the society of those who are voiceless.” 


My grandfather promised all that was required of him. That night, 


my father died. The burying,—funeral it could not be called,—took 
place the next day; and earl the day after, we left the glen, never to re- 
turn to it again. No kind of carriage could approach within fort 


| miles of our dwelling, so I was placed upon a pinion behind my 


relative; and inthat posture and way, borne upon a strong horse, out of 

a place scarcely more accessible to human approach, or easier for a man 
| to escape from, than the valley of diamonds in the Voyage of Sinbab. 

It is not easy to paint my feelings, when, early upon the second day, 
the beautiful fields which bask in the eastern horizon of the Alleghany 
mountains, were revealed to my wondering eyes The sun had just 
risen, and was throwing a flood of mellow light on the fields of golden 
grain, just ready for the sickle. The vast plain beneath us was dotted 
thick with the bounteous bequests of the benificent Ceres. Nature had 
decked herself as if for her bridal; and had bidden a party of all that 
was bright and beautiful, both in the floreal and cereal world. My jour- 
neys since that period have been neither few nor brief. I have been 
many a league of the earth’s surface, and seen Dodona’s Grove, and the 
shades where Pan piped to Omphale, and where Daphne listened to the 
syren notes of Apollo; but I have seen nothing to compare with the view 
one obtains of a Summer morning from the eastern ridge of these moun- 
tains. About the latter part of June, or first of July, when the wheat 
fields are beginning to wear the russet hue of harvest, and flocks and 
herds are besprinkling the emerald pastures, a more splendid scene can 
scarce be imagined—it almost realises those depicted in the oriental 
pastorals. 

For the whole distance, my childish feelings were lost in wonder at 
the new and strange things continually eccurring. I was “perplexed, 
| and re-perplexed’’—lost, by turus, in alarm, astonishment, admiration, 
| disgust—now weeping, and now laughing—excited to equal rematk and 
| observation by the etrut of a peacock, and the glories of a militia train- 
| ing; and as anxious to make the acquaintance of a poodle-dog, and a bee- 
hive, as of a manin a redcoat, surmounted by a cocked hat and umbrel- 
| Ja. And when, 6n the morning of the fifth day, I found myself within 
| three miles of an immese metropolis, the rising sun shining full on its 

slated roofs and glittering spires—dense columns of smoke curling up 
from furnaces and forges; and the—the—but all have beheld the pano- 
rama of a great city, seen at a morning hour from an eminence, that 
overlooks it; my joy was expressed in no measured terms of satisfaction 
and pleasure. Here lay, a bay, it might be, but its appellation was 
doubtful, its margin studded thick with the magnificent villas of the 
civic gentry; and there, a wide and rapid river, white with the canvass 
of many vessels plying seaward, or running with flowing sheets into the 
haven uf havens. Instead of the wild crags and abrupt precipices of 
my mountain home, here were vales reposing in all the beauty of luxuri- 
ous cultivation; or the ground was broken into gentle-swelling hills, 
crowned with stately trees; the soi] every where rich, and every where 
highly cultivated. Soon I began to hear the ‘“‘hum of business,” as it is 
called—the agony of man toiling for wealth he does not need, and can- 
| not use, and will not enjoy—the great race in the hippodrome of life— 
where the winner dies midway in the course, the loser having perished 
at its outset. How many beautiful and attractive objects, before the sun 
| went down, came to ‘‘shew my eyes,’”’ but not to grieve my heart.” 

Beautiful houses, splendid equipages ; and above all, and over all, and 

unapproachable by any other painting in Nature’s gallery, those charm- 
| ing creatures, whom I could neither class nor specify, a thousand times 

more beautiful than flowers, and more musical than birds, with steps. 

lighter than those of the fawn, and hair mocking the wild grape vine, 
| and lips like moss rose-buds; but I must not stop to relate all that came 
to excite curiesity and astonishment, since some of them not mentioned 
in my catalogue, might lead my readers to imagine my mind of a light 
order, thus to have noticed tritles at a comparatively mature age. 

Very soon, the novelty and freshness of things were gone; and my af- 
fections, never estranged from my first love, wandered back to the wil- 
derness and its quiet joys. I had besides, solved most of the problems 
which I had formed to myself in seclusion, or upon my jouruey to the 
| metropolis—had ascertainnd that the arms of young ladies were not 
| made of snow, as I had at first supposed, from the epithet “snowy” fre- 
quently bestowed ‘upon them, but were actually warm, soft, real flesh.— 
I had found out that their eyes, though sufficiently bright and sparkling, 
were not diamonds—had guessed that their lips, though very red, were 
| neither rubies, nor ‘cleft rose-buds,” as I had supposed—and poets, I 
thought, did very wrong to say so, and should be held by the public to 
more literal writing. A hundred lesser misapplications of terms had 
been corrected, and restated with algebraic truth; as many apparent 
enigmas solved and the answers to them placed among verified epo- 
thegms ; and I was weary of the city, of society, and of humanity. 

“ Grandfather,” said L, in much the same tone that Litgle Red Riding 
Hood may be supposed to have asked her grandmother what made her 
face so hairy, “‘ Grandfather, where are the birds? what has become of 
| the birds ?” 

“ Birds,” he replied, ‘ never conye within the limits of a city, except 
_ they be kept within the limits of a cage.” 

“Wise birds! But, sir, Ido net see any in the woods around this 
place.”’ 

“ They prefer, my child, to be where sportsmen do not annoy them.”’ 

‘A fine city indeed, and very fine woods to have no birds in them! 1 
see no wolves nor foxes.” 
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habits. I found not even a cabbitor squirrel to play with. My attempts 
to find objects congenia] to my old pursuits, and still unchanged disposi- | 
tion, consumed the greater part of the hours I should have devoted to 
the acquirement of learning; and thus my solitary habits and feelings 
were strengthened, instead of being weakened. 

In my eighteenth year, I lost my grandfather, and this enabled me to 
fly the city for a region which afforded more congenial pursuits. He left 
me two thousand dollars in money, together with six hundred acres of 
wild land in the interior of my native state. It was a wild region, a- 
bounding with the fierce and uncontrollable sons of the forest, but lately 
coaxed into a peace, which might, or mignt not, prove of a month’s con- 
tinuance ; but which was sure not to endure beyond the current year.— 
There were few who, at that particular period, would have ventured in- 
to the close vicinity of aband of savages; but even their enmity was, in 
my estimation, a less evi] than that I daily encountered ia the abodes 
of the civilized, owing to such an utter dissimilarity of tastes, and to my 
knowing that I was the object of aversion, dislike and ridicule. 

By an advertisement in the newspapers, I offered one-half of my land 
for sale to any actual settler. 


CHAPTER II. 
A jolly man of business—A sale, and return to the wilderness. 

The day after my advertisement appeared, word was brought me 
whilst I sat at breakfast, that a man calling himself ‘‘ Capt. Saul Pepper, 
from down East along way,” was waiting for me in the parlor. De- | 
spatching my meal with all possible haste, | went to receive my visitor. | 

I found him a short, fat man, apparently forty years of age,—but he 
was in truth ten more,—with a bluff, homely visage, which had been a | 
mark for wind and weather, salt water, and fresh water, till it had seem- 
ingly acquired the toughness, as it iridubitably had the color, of well- 
tanned leather. His dress was strictly technical—a blue cloth rounda- | 
bout profusely ornamented with large horn buttons; very wide trousers | 
of the same material; 2 red cloth waistcoat, cut rather long, and trim- 
med with white pear! buttons ; and the professional glazed hat, tied with | 
a wide black ribbon, the ends each a quarter of a yard long depending 
therefrom. Around his neck was.a black “ Barcelona” neckcloth, then | 
much in vogue with tars. From time to time, and by no means unfre- 
quently, he threw tobacco juice from his mouth behind the grate, with a | 
precision and slight worthy of a better practice. At that species of tar- 
getting, he was indeed a marksman. 

** How d’ye do, sir?’ asked Captain Pepper. “ What an unsanctified 
hump you have got, ha!’’ and then, seeing that his speeeh had given 
great pain, he blundered out an apology in such honest terms, and 
such sincere regret at his inadvertence, that I hastened to say he 
was forgiven. 

“ Thank you, and now to business. Igot this here paper yesterday, 
which tells of your having wild land to sell. Now, as I have some 
thought of trying to worry Polly and the gals back into the bushes, I have 
just called to see if I can’t buy a part of your snake pasture, with all the 
racoons belonging to it. Whatdo you ask for that bit o’ dirt?” 

“ Three dollars per acre, sir,” said I; “half, cash down; and the re- | 
mainder in three, or perhaps, if it suit you better, four, equal, annual | 
instalments.” 

“Oh! d—n all ‘stallments, begging your pardon, Mr. Rhinebeck; if | 
that is your name, as Thareitis. You must talk to me in plain English. | 
I am old, unsanctified, ignorant Saul Pepper, from Doty’s Neck; and, as | 
all the merchants along shore know, can nyther read nor write.” } 

“ You are jesting, sir,”’ I remarked. } 

“‘ Not a bit more than my namesake, when he called up the Witch of 
Endor. Why, sir, did you never hare of my way of keeping ship’s ac- | 
counts, when I went them voyages to St. Kitts?” 

“ Never,”’ I answered. 

“Ts it possible! I'll tell you then. I took charge of the schooner | 
Speedwell for the house of Krout and Dobbin in Philadelphy, to go to St. 
Kitts in the West-Ingies, and elsewhere. Says they to me, says they, 
‘Captain Pepper, says they, we advance you, says they, two hundred 
dollars to buy your small stores, and for your month’s advance to your 
men, and such like, says they.’ Believing, that a vessel to prosper, | 
should, besides a horseshoe to frighten the Old One, have something be- 


longing to a woman to bring good luck, I took with me one of Polly’s | 
stockings—by-the-by sich an ankle as Polly has !—Well; that stocking, 
I made my account-book—devil another kept I, for the waiuge. When 
I paid away money, there was so much less in the stocking—when I re- | 
ceived money there was so much more. Well! I coasted about the Is- | 
lands, and over to the Spanish Main, for a year or more; the stocking | 
all the time growing heavier—my account book showing a most thriving | 
trade. When I arrived in the ‘States,’ and had paid the vesscl’s expen- | 
ses, what there was left in the stocking, was the raal, clear, unsanctified 
gain; and a pretty considerable stout bag there was of it, I assure you. | 
I stumped up to the counting-room with it as large as life; and glad | 
enough to see me they were, and no mistake.” 

“Captain Pepper, how d’ye do?” says Krout. “ Well, you.are a dab- | 
ster,”’ he goes on, “a half peck of doubloons as I live.” - \ 

‘A fine old fellow,” chimes in Dobbin, the junior partner. “ Three 
thousand dollars clear gain indoubloons, and sugar ’pon a ’vestment of 


less than two thousand, and all i in, di 
nim. Cee, SS ee 
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‘There are none, my son, but what too nearly resemble ourse!ves in 
figure, to be classed with your acquaintances in the‘forest.”’ 
It is not easy for any one to forego old pursuits, or quit long-entrenched 


| ink;—but the whole wa#a lesson to humanity. 


| to-—school.”’ 


| increase of wages and double my privileges. 


| 
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“ Bring up the what?” 

“ The documents—the accounts.” 

“‘ They are in the stocking.” 

“ You're funny, Captain Saul. There’s the best part of the accounts 
no doubt—but where are the receipts and vouchers for disbursement, for 


| money paid out, and the account sales, and the debits, and per contras?’’ 


“In the stocking.” 

“ Have you no writings?” 

“* None whatever. 
an Isle o’ May goat?” 

“ This will never do,” said Krout to Dobbin. “ We must not keep in 
our employment men who produce no vouchers for disbursements, and 
money paid out, and account sales.”’ 

“ And dabbits and par counteys,”’ said I, mimicking him, and drawing 
down the corners of my mouth. 

“So we settled, and parted good friends, and they put young Calvs- 
hedd into the schooner--a véry nice young man, and a most exceeding 
good penman. He went just the same cruise, but was gone three 
months longer than I was. When he came back he brought—oh! such 
beautiful receipts and vouchers, and dabbits, and par counteys! Faith! 
it seemed, andso Mr.Krout said, thathe run purposely indebt; and that 
too for useless things and knick-knackeries, that he might show his own- 
ers how capable he was of steering his bark through the reef that shi 
wrecked old Saul Pepper. By the hookey, there was not one blot in the 
whole hundred and ninety-nine leaves of figures, crowded as close toge- 
ther as niggers in Demarara-on a market day. » Every t was crossed, and 


o 
How can I have when I can no more write, than 


| every i was dotted ; the legs of all the «'s were carefully turned one 


way,and the legs of all the g’s another; some of the figures were over- 
scored, and some underscored; some with red ink, and some with black 
And yet he sunk them 
more than a thousand dollars. They tried him again, and he came home 
five hundred dollars worse yet.”’ 

“« This will never do,”’ said Krout to Dobbin. “ We cannot afford to 
keep in our employ these par countey men, as Pepper calls them. We 
must have old Captain Sau! and his wife’s stocking back again.” 

“Well! he came to me, and rather unsanctified he looked, I assure 
you; and the more so,as I, mistrusting what he came for, looked as sau- 
cy as possible and laughed, by no means softly.” 

“ Much joy to you, Colonel Krout,”’ said I, “on the return of the 


| Speedwell.” 


“Not much occasion for joy, Captain Pepper,” said he. ‘ Neverthe- 
less I thank you for your good wishes.” 

“ How many ‘ par counteys’ has she cleared this time?” I asked. 

“Come, come, no more banter, no more nonsense this time, my good 
friend,” saidhe. “Calvshedd has sunk us in the Speedwell, just abeut 
as much as you handed over in the stocking.” 

“Oh you joke,” said I. ‘“Ican see it by the sanctimonious toss of 
your head. Why, I Had it from one who was at school with Calvshedd, 
there wasn’t a boy in the house that went into joining hand sooner, or 
could spell Constantinople quicker. And he said, moreover, that he did 
the ‘Fox and Goose and Peck of Corn’ in eenymost no time.” 

“ Ah! you're an old wag, Captain Pepper,”’ said he. “‘ But without 
any more words, we must have you and the stocking back into the 
schooner.” . 

“Cant,” said 1, drawing down the corners of my mouth. 
you just as much, but cant.” 

“ Why not?” 

“‘ Because I don’t go to sea this winter. 


“ Thank 


I shall stay at home, and go 


“ Mr. Krout at this fell to laughing, but I was grave as adeacon. Not 


| to weary you, Mr. Rhinebeck, after 1 bad teased him a full half hour, I 


consented te return to their employment, if they would give me a large 
In charge of the Speed- 
well, drunk or sober, I continued till last month. But I am ing tired 
of the sea, and having filled the stocking reasonably full, I do not know 
why I continue to peril my old body upon the ocean any longer. I am 
f woods, And thisis what I willdo. I will go with you and see 
the bit of land you offer for sale. If I like it, why it shall be mine, and 
the money yours—all upon the nail—al!l sanctimoniously paid, and no 


, *stallments about it.’’ 


The next morning we set out for the wilderness. After travelling five 


_ days, the greater part of it over roads which were no roads, and through 


wilds which were wilds indeed, we came to our future abode. U a 
thorough exploration of the tract, and a fair trial to see whether the wa- 
ter would mix well with brandy, the Captain declared himself satisfied ; 
and in his own language, he nailed the bargain by a “sanctimonious” 
tender of the money. For myself, my preference bad been fixed from 
the first moment, by the great numbers of birds which were flitting a- 
bout the groves, and the plentiful traces of foxes, and other wild animals, 
It was evident, that I should have full scope to indulge in the darling 


| passion of my heart. 


Each of us took possession of his new domain at once. The Captain 
went to work opon a log house, and sent for hisfamily. Travelling was 
not then what it is now—it was an undertaking to be talked over, and 
dreamed of, for months, before it was commenced, and furnished mat- 
ter to talk about for as many months after it was finished. At this 
day, a pilgrimage from Zetland to Loretto, had been attended with 
fewer prayers and preparations. 

In about two months the junior Peppers and their mother rejoined 
the worthy head of the family. 
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The children wer¢ in nnmber eight--four sons and four daug btera— 
the eldest, a sonin his eighteenth year—the youngest, a daughter in her 
fifth, Mrs. Pepper was a vulgar, silly woman, and very coarse in her 
manners,—one for whom society could do nothing by way of finishing off 
—one whom conversation could not improve, nor even dress lend its fac- 
tious aid w give a touch of amiability 8 

Captain Pepper was a very kind, good-hearted man, though illiterate 
and unpolished. Born and brought up till his fourteenth year on the 
stormiest part of the shore of New England, without education—friend- 
less and destitute, he, nevertheless, by turning out and buffeting manful- 
ly, became, in time, master of a small vessel in the West-India trade; 
and afer some years of diligently prosecuting the business, possessed of 
some three or four thousand dollars ;-—-tken, and not till then, Captain 
Pepper took a wife. In his thirty-second year, he, whose prudence had 
been extolled to the skies, and made the theme of wide-spread panegy- 
ric—who could boast that in ten year’s service as master, be had never 
Jost a man, or carried away a rope yarn, lost himself; and, despite his 
boasted prudence, na | a giddy girl, who had scarce seen sixteen 
summers. But she was remarkably pretty, and as playful as a kitten. 
“ How pleasantit will be,” said the tar, “to have so pretty and lively a 
messmate forever singing and dancing, and so”'—finding it difficult to 
think of any other good quality, he concluded as he began, with—“ for- 
ever singing and dancing.’ He proposed, and as he was rich, and a 
Captain—in that land the title par excellence: he was very willing to 
berter her beauty and liveliness, rich voice, and nimble feet, for his ships 
and dollars; his offer was accepted. It was a poor choice on his part, 
and be soon found it out; but he was a practical philosopher—bore the 
misfortune with great equanimity, and oniy—took an extra glass of bran- 


dy and water. 


The character of the children might be summed up in five descriptive 


epithets, healthy, hardy, noisy, vulgar, and awkward. Of all the people 
on our planet, they were the least calculated to give me pleasure as as- 
sociates. They knew nothing that 1 knew, ands Il am proud to say, my 
ignorance was as great of the “peculiar branches of their knowledge, I 
could only turn them to account in one way, and that was to study them 
im connection with the natural history of the bear, the wolf, and the 
mouse. Seldom were we together, however, for my aversion to them be- 
came speedily so great, that it was positive enjoyment to eat a mouldy 
crust, without the inspection and remark they were sure to bestow upon 
so simple an action. 

And soon misfortune pursued me in a shape I had neither suspected 
mor guarded against. I had omitted to impose upon the purchaser as a 
eonditica of sale, that he should not so use his purchase as to bring up- 
on me the evils I most dreaded—society und tumult. But I had reck- 
ened without my host, when I suppgsed that an Eastern man might be 
found to combat the horrors of the wilderness, without his schemes of 
thrift and profit—guin and speculation. The portion of my land sold to 
Captain Pepper, formed a bend or crook in the river; and there this wily 
man prepared to found, and did found, atown. Within six months after 
the roof-tree of his cabin was in its place, and before the fallen trees 
were fairly gathered into heaps, an advertisementppeared in the city 
papers, which, after declaring that New Boston united in itself more ad- 
vantages than any other town, ancient or modern, possessed a soil rival- 
Jing the Delta of Egypt, a climate like that of the Azores, &c. &c., 
proceeded to inform the unenlightened public, that lots, to wit: Nos. 13, 
15, 17, 19 Water-street, in this pride of cities, were for sale by sundry 
persons therein designated—Water-street, remark, there being but one 
*‘ gtreet,’’ most appropriately named too, a deer-path leading along the 
edge of the river, and boggy as the Sirbonian marsh. The equivocation 
of the fiend to Macbeth, is truth itself, compared to a great portion of 
hese land advertisements. 

At Captain Pepper's request, [ had left the naming of the “ town”’ to 
him —he had given it the one mentioned—for a century a proud one to 
Eastern bosoms. But the name would not abide with us—the bad ha- 
bits of this hoydenish family early attached to our infant settlement the 
disgrace of a sobriquet. 

A few miles above us, on the river, there was settled a coluny of 
Dotchmen, who boated the surplus produce of their lands to the metro- 
politan market. It was these boatmen who gave to our town the nick. 
name that never left it. The bend of the river as they were descen 
it, brought them within a fe rods of our door, and as the Misses Pep- 

rs, the Captain’s daughters, were forever at this door, giggling and 

ghing, they called it ‘“‘Snickerdam.”’ There was no shaking it off— 
not even when the deer-path had become a cow-path, and the cow-path 
# well-conditioned street—and the town reckoned its court house, its 
three meeting-houses, and other substantials of a shire-town. 

In less than two years after the erection of the first cabin, there were 
twenty or more honses in the village—their occupants forming a hetero- 
genous, and most discordant mass—Englisb, French, and Irish. Vari- 
ous causes had contributed to bring together individuals not often found 
living together; and if together, seldom living in a state of unity. The 
French Revolution, the troubles of St. Domingo, the Irish Rebellion 
all operated to-fill the United States with refugees from various lands, 
then passing through the terrible fusion of anarchy and bloodshed.— 
Some from all three of those theatres of havoc, were of the number of 
our newest settlers; with an Englishman, a Swede, and lastly a Virgi- 
nian. Moat of them might be reckoned as acquisitions, only in the light 

in which Romulus so regarded thé recruits wherewith he setout to make 
his city mistress of the world. 


Squabbling amongst che men, and tattling amongst the women, much 
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drinking, and much fighting, constituted the veritable occupations and 
amusements of our discordarit population. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A man ef peace, and his philosophy—A man of the forest, and his stoiciem. 

But Heaven had yet in store for me no ordinary portion of happiness. 
On the opposite shore of the Sasquehannah, in @ quiet little valley, lived 
—a gentleman I would call him; but he fervently eschewed the title, 
preferring to retain only the qualities of the predicament,—a kind, good- 
learted farmer, by name Geerge Walmesiey, who had settled in 
the wilderness ten years previous to the time we made our lodgement. 
He was of the Society of Friends, a plain, sensible man, of good under- 
standing, and good heart, rigidly honest, exemplarily sober, and peculi- 
arly gifted with the meek and forgiving temper, which distinguishes that 

| most worthy and excellent sect His were all their virtues and excellen- 
cies, with their few blemishes and defects. He was honest, moral, tem- 
perate, industrious, charitable—and his clothes were of the richest tex- 
ture, and his housekeeping on the most liberal scale. None departed 
from his house hungry; be cheered the sad heart, he soothed the afflict- 

ed spirit, he made more smiling faces and glad hearts, than many, pos 

| sessed of what is called liberality, and with ten times his meaus; be 
kept himself, and every body in his employment, at work from sunrise to 
sunset. Never, for a moment, neglectful of the main chance; every 

| cent of his earnings was busbanded to the best advantage; he was yet 
incessantly on the look-out fer objects upon which to bestow his charity, 
and expend his benevolence. 

In these good deeds, he was assisted by his meek and excellent wife. 
Mrs. Walmesley was of English extraction--her maiden name was Fox: 
she was a descendant from George Fox, the celebrated Quaker preacher 
and philanthropist. Beautiful beyond almost any other woman of her 
time, she had rejected splendid offers, to put on the Quaker cap and 
brown gown, marry plain George Walmesley, and accompany him to the 
Western world. Affeetion and kindness, such as atone for the depriva- 
tion of almost any other enjoyment in human life, requited this fond wo- 
man’s love. 

Mr. Walmesley came to the United States in the year . In Eng- 

| land, he had lived much in retirement—never in the busy world. Find- 
ing, upon his arrival in the United States, that the habits he had acquired 
could not be conquered, Le removed, six months after his arrival, to the 
spot where I found him. He had been there ten years, and in that time, 

| under bis able management, the wilderness had become a gatden.— 
Childless they had been for some years after their marriage, when at 
length a daughter was born to them. They never had another child. 

In this daughter were concentrated all the hopes and affections of the 
parents, and over her head hovered all the inquietudes their well-temper- 
ed lot had ever known. And well did she deserve their love—and mine. 

| Her singular beauty and sprightliness, rare mental accomplishments, and 
great sweetness of temper, gave her unlimited command over the hearts 
of all that came within the sphere of her infantile attractions. At the 
time I became acquainted with the family, she was nine years old—just 
atthe age to bo a pleasant little playfellow, and with a disposition very 
arch and lively—while it had nothing in it of the romp or hoyden. 

Next to the solitude and desolation of the forest ; next to the loneliness 
of the waste, [ loved a seat at Mr. Walmesley’s contented ard peaceful 
fireside. It was in the society of this excellent family, that I tasted all 
the happiness which society and social intercourse could possibly confer 
on one of my disposition. They understood me, and it seemed te me as 
if no one else did. Their unvarying cheerfulness dispelled a large por- 
tion of the natural gleom of my mind; their unceasing kindness southed, 
like'a strong opiute, my feelings, continually lacerated by the jibes and 
sneers of the world, upor the deformities of my person. It was only 
there I was allowed to forget them--no where else, could I discover an 


thing like sympathy with my sufferings. Every where else, the “ laug 
went round” against me, as the “ jest went round” on neighbor Dobbin’s 


wedding-day in Cowper's Three Warnings. But from Mr. Walmesley 
and hs wife, lexperienced only the compessionate tenderness which they 
would have bestowed had I been theirson. Remarking my comparative 
happiness under his roof, and unequivocal misery elsewhere, the benevo- 
lent Quaker gave me an invitation to reside with him altogether, The 
terms being settled--for my pride revolted at being beholden to any one 
fowa living—indeed there was no necessity for it, my independence in pe- 
cuniary matters being complete—I removed to the little vale of the Sus- 
quehannah, and gave my whole happiness into the keeping of its genue 
and kind-hearted proprietors. 

Beautiful indeed was little Mary Walmesley, when, at the age of ten, 
I found her sitting at my side upon a low bench, or settle, on the even- 
ing of a November day in the year 17—-, The season of equivoques had 
passed by, and cold weather had come again with its bright fires, and so- 
cial joys and merriment, innocent, or otherwise, according to the com- 
plexion of those who make it. Mr. Walmesley sat on cne side of the 
fire-place; his beautiful wife looking just as if «he had come out of a 
band-box, on the other side; and infront of the blazing pile of pine and 
ash logs, sat myself, and my little favorite. She had finished the serious 
part of her day’s labor, and was now engaged on a less important one— 
the knitting of a pair of stockings for a pet Jamb, as mach her favorite, 
ax she herself was mine J was now in the zenith of my happiness.— 
Heaven could do no more for me, a3 related to this wor!d, except to pro- 
long my life, continue the present societv, and send a recurrence of the 
same kind of weather. It was a cold, blustering night, and there were 
“only ourselves’ —the predicament in which I must be placed before I 
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can feel entirely at my ease. I must see the “ old familiar faces,” and | 
only them, to be happy in society. Social happiness wis never pano- 
ramic, nor even pleasure a scene shifter. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and without other intimation of his 
coming, one entered, whose appearance was calculated to strike us with 
great awe, if not terror. It was an Indian warrior! Children usually 
are afraid of any thing formed ona different principle from the great 
mass aroundthem. But this was not the case with the little Quakeress, 
who feared nothing—not even the “ wild Indian’”’—that convenient bug- 
bear in America of children, who are naughty. Though he was one of | 
the moat hideous beings I ever saw, she testified nothing of the horror 
which insensibly stole over my own bosom at the sightof a savage six | 
feetfour inches high, painted with all the groteeque figures, which are 
used to express belligerant intentions—red lines onthe cheeks—blue and | 
black onthe forehead—an uplifted hatchet on the bared arm—a scalped 
enemy on the breast. Mr. Walmesley, who was well versed in the cus- | 
toms of the savages, pointed to a vacant bench in the opposite corner, 
and the Indian seated himself in silence. Several minutes passed with- | 
out a word from any one. When the silence was broken, it was by Mr. 
Walmesley asking, “ What has brought thee hither at this time of | 
night?” “Eh?” 

** What has broughtthee here to-night, Maqua ? 
ous expedition is thee bound now ?” | 
Slowly the Indian removed the blanket from his left breast, and show- | 

| 
| 








Upon what murder- 


ed a ghastly wound, around which were masses of coagulated blood, and 
which was swollen and discolored to the distance of three inches back 
from the gasb. Having replaced this portion of his blanket, he bared 
his side, to display another wound of equal depth, and appasently as 
dangerous as the former. This too being covered, he, with all the sin- 
gular coolness and composure of his race, drew forth his tobacco pipe, 
and fell to smoking with as apparent a relish as a Dutchman on his re- 
turn from a successful market day. 

“ Does the Maqua want medicine for his wounds?” 

“ He does.” 

“Does he want food 1” 

“He does. Tha Quekel” is a good man—the red man is hungry and 
wants food—he is wounded and needs rest. The men of the deep rivers 
have been too mighty for the warriors of his tribe—many came with him 
—now, Maqua stands alone. But he will get his wounds healed, and 
eat food, that bis steps may be light, and his blows heavy, and his re- 
venge deep.”” 

“In that view of the case,” said the Quaker to his wife, with a smile, 
“L know not but it will be my duty to withhold the eure.” 

*‘ But father! I am sure thee will give him victuals 
ry, who took her father’s meaning literally. 

“ Yes, my daughter, on condition that thyself sets out the food before 
our guest.’ 

Mary rose with an earnest alacrity to feed the warrior. Victuals were 
placed before him, and whilst he was eating them, his appetite showing a | 
long abstinence from food, Mc. Walmesley prepared the required medi- 
caments. His hunger appeased, the excellent couple applied themselves 
to dress his wounds. This performed, the Quaker endeavored to learn | 
the cause of the visit. Ne one ever obtains from an unsophisticated In- 
dian his story, by other than indirect means ;—itis a species of mancruv- 
ring much resembling the outflanking in military tactics, or of sailing to 
obtain the weather-gage in naval warfare. 

“ My brother has had bad luck in his bear hunt to day?” said the Qua- 
ker, carelegsly. 

“ He has had bad luck.” 

“ Will he carry much meat to his wigwam to-night?” 

“‘Maqua’s chase has not been of the beasts of the forest. The moose 
walks unharmed by his arrow—the bear will growl none the less for 
what the Maqua has done or triedto do. Look! the paint on his cheeks 
is not that of a hunter.” 

“ Then has Maqua done worse than to hunt the moose—better had he 
made the bear growl. Hehas hunted men.” 

“« Maqua is very brave—he has hunted men.” 

“And yet his bravery has availed him nothing; he comes alone, and 


} 
| 
} 
his wounds are deep.” 


wt 


!’ exclaimed Ma- 





“‘ He comes alone, and his wounds are deep. So many (counting on 
his fingers) came with him—one only gues back.” 

“There will be many tears in the Maqua lodge?” ° 

‘‘ There will be many tears in the Maquia lodge. The women will 
ask for their sons; and Maqua will point to the South, and tell them he 
saw many dead men in the valleys of the Delawares.”’ 

‘* There has been a long peace between the red men of the Lakes, and 


their brothers of the Deep Rivers,”’ said the Quaker, after a moment's 
pause. 


war-pipe wanted refilling, and our young men raised their cry.” 

“| understand thee. Thy tribe bas made an onset oa the Delawares, 
and been defeated. It must have been secret and sudden, else I, who 
live so near, had Leen apprised of it.” 


‘ There has been a long peace. The tomahawk had grown rusty, the | 
“Tt was secret and sudden.—Maqua knows the craft of war. 


When 

the hawk is going to pounce upon the sparrow, does he first send him | 
word he is coming? Whenthe adder creeps into the path of the foolish } 
white man, few bites would he getif he bade him beware. Maqua come | 
with his band inthe dark night; but the old gray owl on the ridge of the | 


*Queke!—Quaker. | 





} speech of thanks. 
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rat council-house had uttered his warning cry, and they were 
awake.” 

The Indian now relighted his,pipe, and the Quaker explained to us the 
foregoing conversation. When the hour of retiring to rest came, Mr. 
Walmesley, who knew the inveterate habits of the Indian, and the use- 
lessness ef offering hima feather bed, pointed to the corner of the fire- 
place, and told him to rest himself there. 

Morning found him an altered man. His eye had recovered all its fire 
and lustre; his step, which fatigue and loss of blood had the evening 
before rendered almost helpless, was now firm and stately; he had now 


the bearing of an Indian warrior. 
Secon after breakfast, he took his departure. I hadMPexpected y 
I shal! not attempt to repeat the words in which he 
clothed the expression of his gratitude—a sper! 


' more chaste and ap- 
propriate [ have never heard. It was metaphorical, but truth itself— 


full of poetry, but the poetry of nature;—the images drawn from the 
commonest objects, and yet sublime: -the words, the exponent of things 
seen, heard and felt. He dwelt most on the young dove, and its beauty 
—the little maiden, who had spread food before the wounded warrior— 
the Great Spirit wauld reward her forit. “ Meqna is poor; he has no- 
thing to offer the bird of beauty; no feathers, no wampum, no furs.— 
But he has a grateful heart. If in the moon whore shadows are before, 
misfortune should steal into the lodge of my white father, Maqua wili be 
there to offer his deer’s meat for their support, o1 to raise his war-cry for 
their succer. Farewell!” 

And fully was this promise redeemed in after time, as the reader wi’) 
learn in due time. 


CHAPTER V. 

And the genius said ‘ the very old man whom thou seest pursuing with fpeble 
and measured step yet overtaking the swiftest steed, is Time, that outrunnetl 
and o’ercometh all things.”’—Eastern Apologue. 

At the age of sixteen, Mary Walmesley was one of the most beauti- 
ful creatures I had ever beheld, and certainly the most excellent. Slight 
of figure, but singularly elastic and graceful, and, with all her arch de- 
mureness, very witty and playful, she more resembled one of Rubini’s 
cheruba, than a creature of mere flesh and blood. Her skin was as 
snow ; her cheeks slightly suffused with that tint which surpasses every 
other in creation; her eyes mild and soft; her eyebrows dark and beau- 
tifully arched ; her hair, a shining, glossy brown; a mouth forever dim- 
pled with good nature; and the sweet smile of youthful joy and cheer- 
fulness, lent their aid to fill up the outline of a form and character almost: 
faultless. 


This is not a fancy sketch, my reader; this is no mere coloring of the 


| imagination; bat a sober vision which rose on my eyes daily for teg 
| brief years. 


I saw her every day the same bright, beautiful, cheerful, 
happy being ; her voice, our best-loved music; her eye, the sun and star 
of our solar system. Do not indulge the thought that you see in me, 
the future lover of this fair girl. Oh, no; it was never my happiness 
to move a female bosom to regard me, with more than pity. If sigh 
ever visited the bosom of woman on my account, or tear moistened hex 
eye for me, it was whenshe beheld the uncouthness of the clod in which the 
ethereal easence was imprisoned. Is it for me to talk or dream of love, 
with one arm hanging from my side, misshapen and useless—my back, 
my shoulder ?—but I will not shock you, by placing before your eyes, am 
image, which, if it should revisit you in sleep, would be pronounced the 
worst distortion of the nightmare. I will not blaspheme against that 
passion, which, under the guidance of reason, and when supported by 
mutual affection, affords the purest happiness our nature knows—and 


, gives the nearest approach on earth to the perfect felicity of heaven, by 


representing that aught could love the Hunchback. Nature has been to 
me a hard and cruel mother. She has given me a heart bound up in the 
social sympathies and fireside affections—loving children intensely, co- 
veting the “strange hearth,” and the “new face” never; but, ever 
brooding over, recalling and nursing the memory of past sympathies 
and affections, I am denied the happiness that gladdens the hearts of 
most of my species. That which my nature most demands is total! 
wanting. I shall never hear the sweet sounds that gladden a father’s 
heart. There will be no sweet prattler to throw its dear arms around 
my neck My adopted child is not my child—the locks that curl down 
its white shoulders, are the shining locks of its fair mother, deepened in 
color by a closer affinity with those of its other parent. 
I stood and stand alone, remembered or forgot. 
Children! sweet word! Dear creatures! There never was any one 
that loved them better than I do. Their sweet caresses ana prattle— 
even their very roll-about of a walk, has something in it, which warms 
every drop of blood in my heart, whilst it fills my eyes with tears of 


| truest feeling. It is,evident that our kind Creator, in ordering children 


into existence, had another and more beneficent motive than the contine- 
ation of the species—the giving sweet solace to the heart oftentimes 
wearied almost to death, by the petty deceits and miserable affectations ef 
those amongst whom they are to live and move. Man was appointed tw 
labor through the long day—the sweat was to pour down from his pale 
brow, and toil was to rack his bones ; but he was to be rewarded for it 
at night, by the thrilling spectacle of infant faces clustering at hi» knee, 
In his daily pilgrimages, he was to meet with mach deceit—his heart wes 
to he sorely bruised by the treacheries of the world,—but be was to be 
tranquilized at night, and coaxed back to a further patient endurance of 
misery, by the merry little voices which hailed him by the dear name of 
father. 
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It has been said, with perfect truth, that no very bad man was ever | 
fond of children; nor was any man fond of children, ever very bad. To | 
love children is to possess a kindly disposition—a domestic and quiet | 
nature, loving the home fireside; and its peaceful and happy joy is bet- | 
ter pleased with infancy whispering its endearing petitions, than it is 
with the sounds of dissipation and revelry. I am not naturally given to 
envyi—I have seen men rolling in superabundant wealth, and others | 
decked with the insignia of high office, without the most remote ap- | 
proach to a murmur; but I have gone apart from the crowd—have bu- 
ried myself in solitude, to weep at the caresses I have seen a fair wife | 
lavish on her husband, and the delightful endearments a father has pour- 
ed out on his childrer. 

By reference to the date of my last chapter, it will be perceived that 
the events of eight years remained undepicted. In the annals of the | 
Old World portion cf time might elapse, with few occurrences to | 
deserve recital, save at those periods when they become the master- 
themes of the world; but in this land of restless enterprise and mad- 
dened career, where men move as the wild horse moves when first sub- 
wo to the bit and the lash, the Months may remain without a record, 

t the Years must have their historian. Proceed we then to recount 
the chief events of that portion of time. They passed, then, bringing 
to the peaceful occupants of the embayment, the same calm and quiet 

joys, the same succession of pleasures and anxieties, summer and winter, | 
that marks the division of labor, seed time and harvest, God’s promise 
and its fulfilment—the day for the field, the evening for social joy, and 
the dark night for rest. And we were the happiest of the happy.— 
Sickness never entered our doors; and want, that came to them to beg 
the crumbs, went back full of gratitude and cheerful hopes. 

During these years, the town of New Boston continued to grow slowly 
but steadily. Enterprise was not, at that day, quite so bustling and | 
noisy a personage as he has since become, but was content with less | 
than Aladdin’s fairy work. Our town grew; and Water-S¢reet filled | 
up 80 as to require logs to be rolled into the mud, at the distance of three | 
feet apart, for the inhabitants to walk upon with dry feet. There were 
many new comers; some of whom might be reckoned as acquisitions, 
and some classed among the doubtful. Our old friend Pepper became, 
by universal consent, the chief director of the village—bis authority 
having been only once disputed, and that for a brief period, by Asa Caw, 
a peripatetic genius, whose birth-place was never known, nor cared for. 
But the judgmen: of Captain Pepper was singularly correct and discern- 
ing. Merit found a fast friend in the “Governor,” but the Caws te- 
ceived a cold welcome. , 

Amongst the earlier settlers of these eight years, was a gentleman 
from the Eastern Shore of Maryland by the name of Ramsay-—descend- 
ed from a family driven from France at the time of the persecution and 
dispersion of the Huguenots in the reign of Louis XLV. He was a very 
proud and haughty man, well educated, and with manners highly refined 
and intellectual. Their tone, however, was not well adapted to make 
him popular in the society in which he lived. But under this repulsive 
and inaccessible exterior, lay concealed a soul whose every thought was 
regulated by the highest principles of honor. High tempered, and 
withal imperious in his disposition, violent and nearly implacable in his 
aversions, he was yet one of the best of masters, best of fathers, and 

ruest of friends. 

And this man had one son. Whilst yet a boy in years, this son was 
in stature and strength, a man grown. It was pleasant to see Robert 
Ramsay engaged on any labor that required vigor and activity; for he 
undertook it with his whole soul, and performed the feats of a giant.— 
But alas! it was seldom he was so worthily employed. It was far more 
in accordance with his disposition to perpetrate mischief and call it fun, 
the only redeeming trait of his wild enjoyraent being the choice, for his 
subjects, of his equals in strength and courage. 

From tlie earliest years of his residence in the village, he had been a 
frequent visiter at Mr. Walmesley’s; where, though not exactly a favor- 
ite, he was yet welcome, for his father’s sake at least. For some years 
he was the playmate of the little Quakeress, her attendant to and from 
the village school, the repairer in general of broken dolls, and architect | 
of baby houses. But when juvenile feelings had given way to those of | 
a more advanced age, he was a visiter on less familiar terms than be- 
fore. At eighteen he was the declared, but not the accepted, lover of 
the beautiful Mary. Not “accepted,” for Mary was but fifteen, and her 

nts the most prudent of the prudent. Besides, he was of a differ- 
ent faith, and “ Marrying out,” as the Friends call marrying one of a 
different faith, is regarded by them with especial horror, being a cause 
of rejection from the pale of the church. Her parents, remarking no 
symptom of her returning the passion of the handsome libertine, did not 
thie themselves warranted in forbidding him the house, nor requiring 
of their daughter to use him with more than increased reserve. He 
continued to visit us very frequently, and to look, if not to utter, his re- 





gards, till Mary Walmesley hed ripened into beautiful and accomplished 
womanhood. 

Time lessened rather than increased his chances‘of winning her. 
What was at first “high spirits,” then ‘love of mischief,” became in 
the ‘‘ young gentleman”’ dissipation and riot. As he grew older, he grew 
more reckless and turbulent; his addictiveness to gallantry became more 
notorious ; he associated more with Asa Caw, Ben Cuttle, and other low 
cempanions, than became one of his education and hopes, and that too 
in the prosecution of objects least likely to be forgiven by a seber Qua- 
ker—experimental fun pretty generally terminating in wrong and injury 
to somebody. Were the young maidens assailed in the streets, was the 


| insurmountable, were opposed to its course. 
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sound of crazy mirth heard at midnight, did morning rise upon battered 
tenements, and impassable highways, had children of half witted people 
been frightened by hideous shapes and horrid sounds? men named Ro- 
bin Ramsay as the master-demon of the storm; and the accusation tra- 
velled uncontradicted. These things were duly reported at Mr. Wal. 
mesley's, and caused the worthy pair much grief, coupled with reiterated 
expressions of gratitude to God, that their daughter had shown so little 
predilection for his society. 

The human heart is a treacherous thing; who can know it? It was 
not till the libertinism of young Ramsay had become notorious, that 
Mary began to testify, unequivocally, a preference for the handsome roue. 
Let it not be supposed that the sentiments of favor, with which she re- 


| garded him grew out of, or were occasioned by, his vicious and irregular 


conduct. A certain degree of wildness in a suitor has been supposed to 
possess great weight in fixing the affections of a woman. If ever true 
of one individual of the sex, it certainly was not of Miss Walmesley. 
Her love had remained unknown to herself, till impediments, apparently 
And now, when own 
good sense, and the anxious entreaties of her parents, told her to fly his 
approach, as one flies the beast of the dessert, his presence had become 
essential to her happiness, and marriage with him promised to be the 
only event which could make life endurable. She seemed to live but in 
his presence, and to have no other thought but of him through the live- 
long day. . 

Though the Quaker appears mild in his general deportment, his pa- 
rental government and household discipline has ever been accounted of 
the sternest forms of that rule. Mr. Walmesley tried persuasion—his 
daughter heard him with many tears, confessed the judgment of his ar- 
guments, and threw herself on her knees in a passionate prayer for his 
consent to the unpropitious and ill-starred union. He tried what was 
meant for harshness, but the veil was too thin to conceal the anxious 
loveand tenderness working beneath it, and the lesson of severity failed 
ef its intended effect. The high-souled Major Ramsay was appealed to, 
and he added his entreaties to that of her father. Lamenting the vices 
of his son, and despairing of a change for the better, he urged her, by 
every plea that has weight with well-regulated minds, to forego the con- 
nection. The consequence of our entreaties—for I too was a pleader 
against the luver—was the obtaining from her a promise to see him ro 
more. He was forbidden to visit the house. 

The year came round, and brought with it that pleasantest of all the 
seasons, autumn-—with its temperate atmosphere, its harvest-home, its 
parlor fires kindled in the evening “ just to take off the chill’’—the be- 
ginning of those familiar conversations which instruct the mind, whilst 
they strengthen it, half restores to the wearied limbs the activity of the 
morning, and quite dispels the gloom which may have hung over the 
day’s transactions. And there is the family party, just large enough to 
be seated round a centre table—the family supper at nine o’clock, with 
its habitual and polished liveliness, and the host of other well regulated 
pleasures of lesser account, which are the concomitants of living well 
and respectably, and of using freely the things needful to the welfare of 
the body. All the seasons are beautiful—each in its turn exceedingly 
so; but best, I love the mild and gentle antumn, calm and serene—like 
an inland lake at twilight—like a beautiful matron in the midday of her 
beauty—summer past, winter not yet come. And there is the forest don- 
ning its livery of scarlet, brown and gold, and the earth clad in a sober 
suit of russet, and the flocks congregating at night on the sheltered knoll, 
and the rill dancing along like a giddy boy on his return from the village 
school. All this is exceedingly beautiful ;—like little Frank in the juve- 
nile tale, I have oftentimes wished that it could always be September 
and October. 

I do not remember exactly upon what day of the latter month it hap- 
pened—I think about the middle—that Mr. Walmesley réceived tidings 
of the death of a friend, whose family was left in a state of afflicting 
destitution. The friend was worthy, the distress t, and the Quaker 
compassionate ;—in an hour after the receipt of the intelligence, the 
worthy pair were on their way to the house of mourning, with the means 
of dispelling hunger and corporeal wretchedness, and of southing the 
mind as far as man may minister to mental suffering. Mr. Walmesley, 
at his departure, appointed me superintendant of his household, and 
bade the farm servants take their orders from me. It was an unusual 
thing for him to be absent from home at night; inthe ten years I had 
dwelt beneath that roof, the circumstance had never happened but once. 
It shed so great a gloom over our little family, that before the clock 
struck eight, the dispersion was complete. Each was in his bed, and 
striving @o lose himself in oblivion of the all-pervading melancholy. 

It cquid hardly have been midnight, when we were startled from our 
slumbers by a shriek and a wy us for help, proceeding from the apart- 
ment of Mary Walmesley. e were entirely without the means to re- 
pel aggression ; for the Quaker never permitted fire-arms, nor other of- 
fensive weapons to be kept or used in his house, or on his domains. By 
the time [ was dressed, the men servants had also put on their apparel ; 
and, snatching cudgels, we left our sleeping apartments for the chambers 
below. Scarce a minute elapsed between the alarm and the rush to the 
rescue, but we were too late. By the light of the moon, now approach- 
ing her full, we saw Miss Walmesley borne away at a furious rate by a 
band of Indians, at least a dozen in number. I am by nature quick of 
motion, and quick of thought—my perceptions are rapid in the extreme, 
and I am withal somewhat prone to suspicion. From these causes it is 
very difficult to deceive me. I remarked that the gait of one was differ- 
ent from the gait of the others—they were indeed savages; he was a 











white man. That it was Robert Ramsay was established, by his mode } 
of leaping the fence, which surrounded the mansion, in a way | had seen | 
him do it a hundred times, but never saw an Indian attempt. He had 
in that respect a manner of his own, and his wonderful agility enabled 
him to achieve gymnastic feats confessedly beyond the power of any other 
man in our part of the country. 

In less than five minutes one of the servants was on his way to Mr. 
Walmesley, with news of his daughter's abduction. I stated to him m 
belief that the deed was brought about by young Ramsay, and that 
was going immediately to obtain tidings of her, and if possible to ac- 
complish her deliverance. I had no clue to guide me, but trusted to a | 
merciful Providence to aid me in freeing the bird from the snare ef the 
fowler. Having despatched this note, I sat out to procure the aid of 
Captain Pepper, of whose strong sense and native sagacity | wished to 
avail myself. He was withal a man of chivalrous valor and presence of 
mind—always cool and collected—probably he never forgot himself in 
his life, except when he chose a wife for her singing and dancing. 

Speed, commensurate with the exigency of the occasion, soon carried | 
me to Capt. Pepper’s. It was his advice that the pursuit should be im- 
mediate ; and, of his own accord, he offered to accompany me. Long | 
before the sun rose we were on our journey, witha Delaware [udian for | 
our guide. Pathlomico, our guide, was as shrewd as an Indian should | 
be ;—inan hour he was on the trail, and from circumstances. separately 
of small moment, but collectively amountipg to full evidence, pointed out 
who were the criminals and the course they had taken, with shrewd con- 
jectures as to the point to which they would tend. Behold us then equip- 
ped with weapons which the quaker would have disdained to use, though 
they had purchased the deliverance of his child—with a scanty supply of 
provisions in our haversacks, but with courage well screwed to a most 
praiseworthy point, on our way to the frozen regions of the North. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A wilderness—Defeat—Victory and recognition of an old acquaintance. 


Little occurred during the first eight days of our journey, to interest, 
and nothing to alarm. We threaded the mazes of many a dark forest, 
furded muddy streams, swam rapid rivers, and met with the usual but 
seldom insurmountable obstacles, encountered by those whose path leads 
through the wilderness. At that day there were no white people living 
in the region through which our path lay, and we carefully avoided the 
savage bands that might be in the interests of our enemies. So commu- | 
nication we had with none, till it was in the subsequent death-grapple. 

On the eighth day, soon after it became light enough to discern ob- 
jects, and to note the appearances which gave scope for the observation | 
of the guide, his countenance assumed unusual seriousness, and his ob- 
servation became more wary and circumspect. In bis calm and delibe- 
rate manner he assured us that we were so near the fugitives, that we 
might count on overtaking them by the next morning at farthest. He 
showed us footprints, amongst which was one much smaller than the rest 
—that of a person at times walking, then would be carried—proofs of 
fatigue and exhaustion. About four in the afternoon we came in sight 
of Lake Erie, at that part of it where has since been located the towa 
of Dunkirk. It is no light labor to travel eight days through an Americen 
wilderness ; and weary were our steps, and heavy our souls. But for- 
tune was soon to shine more brightly upon us. Following east the course 


of the lake for the greatest partof an hour, we saw at the close of day, | 


ashort distance ahead, the bright flame of an Indian camp. 

Between us and the band thus encamped, there ran up some ten miles 
into the woods a creek. anglice a river. (I have seen in England very 
parsimonious rivulets dignified with a title appropriated elsewhere to vo- 


luminous sheets of water.) The weather being dry, the stream was low | 


and easily forded. There was a deep dark valley jutting into it from the 
east—a tangled and briery copse, with a deer-path down the middle. 
Through this path our guide chose to approach and reconnoitre the ene- 
my. In the deepest and darkest part of this path, there suddenly emer- 
ged from a cross-path, a tall, gaunt form, habited, as near as we could 
see, much as an Indian would be, walking as an Indian would walk— 
and yet you could at once remark, not of the American race. The wary 
eye, the stealthy tread, and the bronzed visage may not be wanting, still 
there is a something—a feeling, as it were, which informs you that one 
of the Caucasian race is before you. 

The individual thus suddenly seen threw himself into our path, com- 
pletely blocking it up. It was light enough to show that he was armed 
with along rifle. In the desert, saith the eastern proverb, no man meet- 
eth a friend,—and there, the law maxim “ always ready,” is ever in 
practice before the wayfarer’s eye; but, so silent had been the approach 
of the stranger, that he came upon us unobserved. Approaching and 
leaning forward so as to be bent nearly double, he said in a low whisper, 

“ Ye seek the gal?” “ We do.” i 

“« She is at the watch-fire.”’ 

‘‘ So we supposed. And how many are with her ?” 

“ Eight of them thievish Mingoes, and one with a white skin and Min- 
go heart. Do you need help ?”” 

“We are but three.” 

*“‘ And the Crow and I make but five ; but the Crow is a very great 
ene, and Killdeer and I are two a piece any time.” 

“ How came you to know whom we were seeking ?”” 

“ Laud a mercy! the Crow knows every thing—sees every thing— 
hears every thing. Nothing ‘scapes the Crow. He was on the trail of 
them thieves when the party with the gal crossed his path. A wonderful 
ye for a trail has the Crow.” 
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| but a moment. 


| Erie glowing with the sunlight. 
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** What are we to do to obtain the liberation of the captive 1” 

“ To set the gal free? Why kill .the riptyles—what other way is 
there ? If there be any other way to deal with Mingoes, I never hearn 
onit. I've been scout, man and boy, twenty years, and I never knowed 
one get the mastery of them bad fellows, but by a true, steady, and wil- 
ling sight down the barrel of such a piece as this.” 

** Granted that blood must be shed, when" — 

‘*When! why wait till the watchfire gets low—human nater, and sav- 


. ‘pater, and nater that’s neither, always sleeps soundest just afore 
, day. 


At the time of night then, when the watchfire burns low, and men sleep 
soundest, we got ready for the onset. The scout crept first, and the 
others of the party crept upon all fours. Deep sleep was upon our foes, 
and our approach was unheard till we were near enough to do “ execu- 
tion upon Cawdor.” Two of the Indians fell by the first fire, a third 
was maimed soas to be incapable of flight, the remainder fled. In this 


| feuillade, our aim was purposely arrested from Ramsay, as he was less 


feared than his savage auxiliaries. My part of the battle was to obtain 
possession of Mary. I was at her side in a moment, to be received ina 
brief space with exceeding joy, and by long and repeated fainting fits 
afterwards. Ramsay stood and fought it out like one of those bad he- 
roes of romance, which form the burthen of the stories of chivalry—the 
church-girt champions of the fields of Palestine, fighting beneath the red 
cross in the morning, and plundering, and drinking, and wenching at 
night. Disdaining tu fly, the brave bad youth advanced sword in hand 
upon his assailants. But young, athletic, courageous as he was, he lack- 


| ed the practical swordsmanship of Captain Pepper. How this latter 


had acquired such a knowlekge of the noble science of attack and defence 
was not well known ; but the period of his West-India voyages was a 
stormy one, and it was whilst he was engaged in them he had managed 
to become a most expert fencer. Ramsay's sword was in his possession 
The next, he stood powerless, his weapon ten feet from 
him, bis sword-arm nearly dislocated. The Captain coolly breaking his 
sword over his knee, bade him seek some savage band with whichto al- 
ly himself. ‘ Unfit company for white men, he ought to spend his days 
among the savages, if there were any so lost to self-respect as to receive 
him.” The proud and passionate youth received these bitter expressions, 
with a resignation and calmness so foreign to his nature, as to excite fear 
for the motives 

Morning now broke upon us, showing the beautiful expanse of Lake 
The day-beam also came to reveal to us 

the countenances of those who had come so opportunely to our assis- 
tance. 

The scout or guide was a white man of the age perhaps of thirty 
years. His hard and repulsive features were lit up by such a smile, and 
look of goodness, that under the intellectual emanation he became al- 
most handsome. His dress was the dress of a hunter in every age and 
every clime, furs and tanned leather, with adeer-skin cap. He wore a 
tanned hunting-skirt, and his feet were protected by the unfailing mocca- 
sons of the bush-ranger. Though tall, he was so spare and gaunt, that 
his weight could not have been more than a hundred and forty pdunds. 
But this was altogether made up of bone, sinew, and gristle—the mate- 
rials of a man capable of exceeding fatigue, exertion, and endurance. 

| The other, the Indian, was short of stature for an Indian, and with 
cheekbones so little prominent, and complexion so light, as to create 
doubt as to the purity of his blood. If there had heen an admixture of 
blood, there bad been none of disposition and habits—he was the In- 
dian and nothing but the Indian. With the singular composure that 
marks his race, he sate apart from the croup, apparently — regard- 
ing, and yet, perhaps the most curious of human observers; for a mo- 

| ment the impersonation of apathy, the next to cast off the character and 

| assume that of a hungry tiger just roused from his lair. 

Upon questioning Miss Walmesley, we learned that shedhad been treat- 
ed during the journey as well as the circumstances would admit of. Ram- 
say had told her thac immediately upon her arrival at any French post, 
where the aid of a priest could be procured, he would make her his 
wife, whether she were willing or not. Her health had suffered some ; 
but that swee. tranquility and resignation which she inherited from her 

nts, and which had been strengthened by their precépts, had enabled 
er to bear up better than could have been expected. 

We travelled by slow stages—twenty miles only during the two first 
days. It was necessary to move with great care and circumspection, as 
the woods were full of Indians who would be sure to learn our precise 
| situation from the lately dis band. Our guides were ever on the 

watch, and with all the display of precaution that belongs to the frontier 

movements in time of war. But the tactics of attack and defence, ad- 
| vance and retréat, are more dissimilar in Indian warfare, than in that of 
civilized armies. In wilderness warfaie, there can be no outposts te 
protect the main body. The senuy dies by an unseen hand, and the 
ferocious onset of the foe follows his fall at the distance of a half minute. 
It is a word and a blow, and the blow comes first. There is nothing 
beneath the sun that has so light and stealthy a tread as an Indian bent 
on mischief. 

“IT never know’d myself feel eo skeary as I do to-night,” said the 
scout, at the coming on of the second evening. “‘ It is not for myself, but 
this pretty one that I fear. The woods are full of them Miogoes, and if 
they are down upon us in numbers, we few and tired can make no defence. 
—and then what will become of her! 1 wish I know'd what had become 
of the Chief.” 

“What Chief?” I asked. 


| 
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“ The Chief '!—I don’t know of but one raal Chief—no, I know but 
one Chief! He whom ali redskins in these parts look upto. He is 
somewhere, not a great way off. We shell be attacked; I know we 
ghall be attacked; L wish the Chief was here.” 

“ This Chief, so potent and feared, who is he » hd 

“ Well, the name ant mine, and I have noright to mention it. You'll 
know one time, and soon enough, hist!” 

“De you hear Indians?” 

“ Who ever heard an Indian! I have been amongst them now thirty 
years, man and boy, and I never heard them by listening. No, no, no; 
if you hear an Indiaa ’tis never till he raises the whoop, and then he may 
be beard pretty easy. I'll tell you what [ heard. I heard a bird in 
rising strike his wing against a bush. And there sure enough goes a 
buck out of the copse, scared by something close by him. There's mis- 
chief at band.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“I do.” 

“ What shall we do?” 

“What can we do? We can lie close, and perhaps pick off a few of 
the vermints, afore they get our scalps, and then die like men.” 

“Dear Mary! I wish she was safe.” 

“(T wish she was; but wishing ant of no avail. She is not safe, and 
what's more, we can't make her safe till there’s a brush. 

All this was said in a low tone. The next minute was passed in low 
conversation with the Crow and Captain Pepper. The rifles of all were 
placed in a position for immediate use, and preparation was made for 
action to the death, if need were. A noise was now heard as of some one 
struggling through the woods en our left ; and in a moment Robin Ram- 
sey stood before us. The sight of this bold wretch produced on Miss 
Walmesley an effect which all her other sufferings had been unable to 
produce. He stood, this reckless man, with as much coolness and self- 

ssession, as if his whole life, and in particular the last ten days of it, 

been spent in the commission of upright and honorable deeds. There 
was abundant cause for his solf-possession—he was evidently supported 
by a body of his savage allies, and they near at hand. 

“T claim,” said he, with all his effrontery, ‘‘ this lady—mine,-as she 
herself knows, by her own promise.” 

“« Shal) she herself be allowed to decide upon that claim 1’ demanded 
the Captain. 

“No; she is under compulsion.” 

“T am under no compulsion, nor fear of any one, but—but you,” said 
the fear-stricken and weeping girl. ‘Oh! Robert Ramsay! suffer me 
to go back to my dear, my beloved parents, and thy heart shall be lightes 
after the deed, than it would be if I were thy willing partner in the 
wretched lot thy principles and character prepare for all who shall be 
Jinked to thee.” 

“ Preaching has been tried before without any benefit,” said Ramsay ; 
“T am given to few words when much speaking may be dispensed with ; 
and therefore say that mine you shall be.” 

“Thine, Robert Ramsay I will never be.” 

“« Mary! once you said otherwise.” 

“I did indeed say otherwise—may God forgive me for the total eclipse 
of his spirit which prevailed whilst I said so. Go, Robin Ramsay, re- 
form, and I will be most happy when | hear of thy amendment. But I 
wish never to see thy face on earth again.” 

“ Beautiful Mary! most beautiful in your anger! you cannot escape 
me now. These silly friends of yours, only rescued you before, to conduct 
you to a part of the forest where a second rescue is impossible. Within 
call is a band of fifty Sioux. If] whistle—thus, twice, (he gave a shrill 
and peculiar whistle,) they are at my side.”’ 

The last word wus scarcely out of his lips, when from another part of 
the wood, than that from which he came, a low cry arose, like that of a 
bitvern in spring-time, which was answered by the scout in the same 
manner, To describe the fire thut lit up the eye of the ecout, at this mo- 
ment, would be impossible. It was of brief duration however—merely a 


fiash, with it faded the excitement, and he fell back on the earth, listless 
and compose” as before. Throughout the whole scene, the Crow scarce 
showed cigs of life. Such is the effect of education. 


Phe sc mit now speke for the first time—and something I could see had 
given him confidence—suddenly. ‘ The gal,” said he, in his harsh gut- 
ture! sccent, “ never shall leave, not even by her own free will here.— 
Young man! I don’t know your name, and for the matter of that, don’t 
keare ; but 'tis very clear to me, that you have got little manners, and 
lees larning. If you will go away peaceable, we won't harm you ; but I 
tell you candid, that there’s a thunder cloud coming up which will have 
bolts too hot for you to handle. Be warned, and go in time.” 

“The warning will fit you best,” suid Ramsay, insolently. ‘I give 

five minutes to surrender, and I say this, backed by fifty brave men.”’ 

“1 cannot give you one—but I wish I could, poor creature.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, when the most frightful sounds 
that my ears have ever heard, burst from the woods on our right ; and in 
five seconds of time, a band of savages passed, with the velocity of arrows, 
through our encampment. As they passed, a tall Indian, a very Her- 
cules, spoke one single word to the scout and passed on, followed by the 
Eateer and our former Indian ally. Captain Pepper and myself remained 
with Mary, and prepared to defend her to the last. Ramsay, at the first 
: had bounded back into the woods, with an agility not inferior to 

irs. 

The terrible war-cry of the party which passed us, met an answering 
shwut io that portion of the forest from which Ramsay had emerged. It 


— 
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was evident that this must be a terrible conflict. If Ramsay fad truly 
reported the number of his supporters, and if the quick guess I had made 
at thé number of the band which passed, was a correct one, the two par- 
ties were equally poised in numbers. 

Five mifutes passed in the most agonizing uncertainty. At times 
thero would be as deep a silence in the woods as pervaded them at the 
creation, and then a horrible shout, making night hideous, would reach 
us, us one or the other party gained the ascendancy in the fight. Nothing 
except the sound of the last trumpet, and that known to be the sound of 
the last trumpet, would so horrify the human soul, as an ladian wax 
whoop. 

As ice of five minutes of this deep, dead appalling silence passed, 
and then a low moan, as of some wounded or dying person came borne 
to us on the wind. The moans grew louder and nearer. 

“| think L know that voice,” said Mary, tearfully. ‘“ Alas it is—it is 
he indeed !” 

The thick shrubbery was pushed aside, and Robin Ramsay crept in 
upon bis knees. He was literally a mass of gore, so embrued with blood 
that you could not distinguish his wounds. Before a word had been 
spoken, with a most appalling shout, the tall warrior whom we had seen 
pass to the attack, was upon us in a bound of twenty feet. He had raised 
his tomahawk, and flourished it around his head preparatory to a blow 
on the frail scull of the white youth, when, with an agility as great as his 
own, (the humming bird flies as fast as the eagle,) the Quakeress threw 
herself on the body of her discarded lover—hers in death, but not in life. 
The warrior stayed his hand on the moment. At the same moment, the 
scout, followed by several warriors, each, excepting the first named, with 
scalps at his war belt, came into the glen, 

The whole formed an appalling tableau. On the earth lay the 
lovers, the maiden protecting her defenceless charge. Looking on with 
characteristic apathy, were six or eight of those wild sons of the forest, 
painted with the usual murderous devices, and covered with the reeking 
blood of their enemies. The scout, in some respects, not less wild than 
themselves, and Captain Pepper, ha/f from anxiety to glut a yet un- 
sated vengeance, and my poor self, the genius of deferahy, completed 
the group. 

A few words passed between the chief and the scout, when the latter 
told Mary that the life of Ler lover was granted, and bade her rise. I 
know not what words were used, but they were effectual. Opportunity 
was now given us to examine the wounded man. He was badly but not 
dangerousiy hurt ; the exertion of Indian skill, and the application of In- 
dian simples, the scout told us would soon restore him. 

All the while, the Indian chief never ceased looking at the Quakeress 
—never for one moment slackened in his painful intensity of gaze. The 
savage is little susceptable of female charms: this was to be wondered 
at; but the wonder continued for a brief space. 

“ The bird of beauty is a bird of beauty still, but no longer a fledgling,” 
began the chief. 

Seeing that he was not understood, he, after a moment's pause, re- 
sumed, with a repetition, “ Tho bird,” &c., and continued : 

‘“‘ Many moons ago there lived a Quekel on the banks of the Rapid 
river that runs into the Great Salt Lake. He was a good man, and the 
Great Spirit blessed him for his goodness. His cabin was known to all 
the red men of the land;—no red man ever harmed him or his, for he 
seemed to all asabrother. Does the maiden hear? She does! itis well ! 

“« To this cabin there came in the acorn moon, a wounded chief of the 
Delawares. The foes of his people had been too strong for him—he 
alone of all his band estaped. There was in that cabin a bird, a very 
litle bird; it give to this chief the welcome of childhood, and it also 
gave him the aid of age. he chief got food; he got rest, he went on 
his way strong ; and before the moon grew old, there were six scalps on 
his belt, taken from the quivering crowns of Mohawk warriors. Does 
the maiden hear? She does! it is well! Before he went from the 
Quekel’s cottage, ho promised the bird of beauty—no wampunr belt, no 
furs; but he promised, if need should be, to give his bear’s meat for her 
support, and to raise his war-cry for her succor. I am Chengachcook, 
the great chief of the Delawares, the wounded warrior of the Quekel’s 
cabin. The maid is free. 1 will take her back to the cabin on the Rapid 
river, that she may say to her father, he told no lie.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

A man of the cities, and his savage heart ; A man of the forests, and his mild- 
ness; Sunset on Lake Ontario; The time—June, in the year 1774; The scene 
—the peninsula formed by the river Niagara, where its waters ming!e with those 
of the lake, and which goes by the name of Fort Niogara. 

This is a region fraught with great and classic interest to us of the 
Young Republic; for here, Freedom, contending for her birthright, per- 
formed deeds of the highest emprise. It also affords a grateful theme 
to the student of general history,—to him who delights in the annals of 
wild nations, Goths, Tartars, Huns, Turcomans; for, here was the home 
of their more than equals—the Iroquois or Six Nations, the wisest and 
braveat people found in North America at the first discovery. Here too 
were fought some of the early battles of that great le with the 
French. It is a spot also of much natural beauty, famous in the 


days of Champlain, La Fontain, Charlevoix, Jacques Cartier, La Salle, 
and others of the early French voyagewrs, for its magnificent scenery ; 
and, above all, for that sublime cataract which has no compeer. 

Beneath one of those gigantic oaks, which might have witnessed in its 
infancy, the dance, the love-conference, the council-fire, and the bivouac 
of the Lost Racs,—of that great extinct people, who are not so much 
as named in the earliest legend of their successors—whose works re- 
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main to astonish and perplex the present occupants, sat three men en- 

gaged in a conversation of an earnest and animated character. Two ofs 
them are white men, and the third is an Indian chief. Of the first two, 

one ia a man of rather smal! stature, and of sinister aspect, whose eye 

seeks the groun) whenever you address him directly,—this is Col. John 

Butler, the well-known tory leader, famons for his ferocious and sanguin- 

ary dispusition, and his terrible deeds of blood. The second is a promi- 

nent actor in every frontier atrucity—Major Warrender, also of the tory 

party. The third is that famous warrior, Brant, or, as he loved to call 

himself, Thayendanegea, the Iroquois chief. He is a man of lofty stature 

and majestic mien and deporiment—Few handsomer men have liyed,-— 

and his dress is rich and magnificent to a fault. When he appeared at 
the British court in his garb of Indian chief, he drew all eyes upon him 

by his singularly splendid and imposing appearance. 

Of all the distinguished Indians who have flourished on the Westesn 
continent at any time with which we are acquainted, none have equalled 
this one for wisdom, valor, and high chivalrac feeling, and resolute da:ing 
and rance. He is, beyond doubt, the greatest man the savage 
tribes of North America have ever produced. Pontiac was cool, b 
and resolute; and Phillip, the darling of New- England romance, was bold 
and subtle ; but the career of both, and especially the latter, whilst op- 
posed to the white “ape rer was replete with errors and mistakes. Not so 
that of the Mohawk chief, who was in truth a better general and abler 
tactician than any of his associates in the Northern campaigns of 1777 
and 1778. He was, witha), a man of mild disposition ; and controlled, 
as far as practicable, the natural thirst of his people for rapine, and ad- 
dictiveness to bloodshed. He practised benevolence and mercy: he even 
ineulcated morality and religion. He was temperate and sober—just 
and upright in all his dealings, and governed his passions, especially the 
dominant one of his race, Revenge, to the admiration of all who knew 
him. His behavior to General Herkimer at Unadilla, when he had him 
completely in his power, hemmed in, surrounded, and all egress cut off 
by five hundred of his bravest warriors, was as noble as that of Demetrius 
to the people of Athens, when he had retrieved his fortunes after the bat- 
tle of Ipeus. Though acting, it is believed, with the full knowledge, 
that it was in the contemplation of that general to cause his assassina- 
tion, he refused to use the advantage his position and superiority of num- 
bers gave him; and granted—in fact—an honorable capitulation to an 
enemy powerless as a child. Ata signal from the angry and irritated 
chief, the shri!l war-whoop ran through the forest, and warriors sprung 
up from each leafy covert, painted with all the fierce devices which de- 
notes a state of belligerency. One word from him, and not one of the 
whites wou!] have lived to tell this story. With a magnanimity little 
practised in the wars of our Revolution, he forgave his opponents, and 
permitted them to return in safety to their friends. In various other in- 
stances, and generally threughout that conflict, he was found an advocate 
for mercy. On one occasion only—the ravage at Minnisink—he appears 
to have been in heart and deed the veriest savage, A stain rests on his 
memory for his share in that transaction—Remove this, and he may not 
fear comparison with any man of his time serving in the armies of 
Britain. 

Few men, moving in an equally narrow orbit, have lived, whose memory 
has gone to later generations more d.eply execrated than that of John 
Butler. It is undoubtedly a fact that bis disposition and genius enabled 
him to refine upon the barbarities of his Indian allies—that he went be- 
yond them ia cruelty—augmented their stock of natural craft and guile 
instructed them in new and hitherto uoheard-of tortures. It has ever 
been thus of renegades to faith, both religious and political. There is 
something in apostacy,—I use the word in its scriptural sense,—which 
unfits the inind for divine coatemplation and works of faith;—something 
in treachery, however conceived, or for what purpose, which perverts, 
blinds, and enervates—dimsa the finer perceptions, weakens the intellect- 
ual energies, and warps the mind from a correct bias, if such were its 
original tendency, to contemplate fraud, cruelty and oppression, as the 
best means of attaining desired ends. The student of history needs not 
to be reminded, that renegades have ever been remarkable for deeds of 
blood ; nor will his pointing to that glorious Apostate, Julian, militate 
against the opinion I advance. As the treason of apostacy must, for self- 
preservation, go uncontradicted and undoubted, he who commits it, is 
obliged to signalize his devotion to the new cause by waging bitter and 
relentless warfare against the principles and men of the old. In political 
warfare, expect every subterfuge, meanness and cruelty expedient from 
the traitor: where religion or its counterfeit is the cause contended for, 
avoid particularly the apostate, who, having once forfeived the highest 
ptinciple of the haman heart, Truth, is never to be trusted again in 
aught that concerns men of integrityand honor. Every page of our Re- 
volutionary history, the campaigns in the Carulinas, Tryon’s expedition, 
the treasons of Benedict Arnold, prove the first part of my assertion : 
for the truth of the second, I refer to the ecclesiastical history of four 
thousand years 

It seemed from the gestures and impassioned pleadings of the white 
men, that they were persuading the chief to some act of which hedid not 
entirely approve. Apparently he was one who thought for himself; and, 
in judging words, weizhed the motives of those who uttered them—never 
coming to hasty sad inconsiderate conclusions. His gestures—not his 
face—seemed the index to his thoughts ;—when they gave utterance to 
any thing at variance with his sense of propriety, he aprings convulsively 
from the ground, reseating himself composedly when they conform their 
sentiments to his own high and generous standard. 

They rung the vaual changes upon “ rebellion" —* treason against the 





mother country” —* scalps,” “plunder,” “‘vengeance,”"—to which War- 
render added sorethiog abouta “ fair lady amongst the mountains, whose 
smiles were worth a million.” 

** They talk of savages,”’ said the chief, with a correctness of speech 
and accent which, more than any other cause, gave him the reputation of 
being a half-breed,—‘“talk of savages—talk of Indian barbarity and 
blood-thirstiness—even paint us, with pen and pencil; and such por- 
traits! Well! the Indian does take a lock of hair from the forfeited head 
—the white man scalps che heart; the Indian tortures a lump of clay for 
a brief hour—the white man inflicts eternal tortures on the mind. I was 
born in the depths of the woods, and rocked in a cradle of bark ; my 
father was a Mohawk, and my mother a Shawano*—fierce tribes both— 
none fiexcer on this side the grave, and I have lived all my lite with my 
people, and been of their secret councils till I came to be, myself, their 
sole council. Inall my acquaintance with red men, and I am now thirty- 
six years old, I never heard as much mischief planned as you two white 
men have planned in one half hour. You are planning, one of you, to eut 
up an entire people—plunder, destroy, exterminate a defenceless colony; 
and the other, to burn down a house that had a chimney corner for him 
in boyhood—lop the friendly hand that pointed out the true path to Ha 
Fields—destroy the peace and fair fame of her that loved him and 
yet, they are to be found who mourn over the cruelty of the red men, la- 
ment that they take scalps, and send a man in black to exhort them to 
doso no more. Bad! very bad! all this, but such is the nature of the 
false-deceiving, spotted white man. The Indians take a lock of heir 
from a forfeited head, the white man scalps only the heart !”” 

“You rail bitterly against the white people,” said Warrender, “ though 
men say that you are white yourself.” 

“Ab! they say so! do they?” said Brant. “I think I have heard 
that they say so, but he who aflirms it in his own person—in my presence, 
has not been found yet. Do you say so?” he continued, with a half in- 
tentional, half careless handling of the glittering tomahawk in his belt, 
and such a composure as precedes an earthquake. ‘‘ Does brave, bold, 
fiery Warrender—fit foe for Thayendanegea to grapple with—does he 
say 307 

‘. No! he has no occasion to say it—If he had, Brant, he would say 
it, spite of the hatchet,’ answered Warrender fiercely. *‘ But you know 
men say you are the son of Sir William Johnsen.” 


“T boast of no such lofty origin,” said the chief, with dilated nostril 
and heightened color. “‘ Thayendanegea is no man’s bastard,—he steops 
not to claim a debased lineage. He is the son of Brant, who was a Wolf 
of the pure Mohawk blood—he is a man of the forest, and not gn old 
woman of the towns. No,” he continued in a lower tone, aa, refacing 
in hie belt the hatchet which in his moment of passion he had floaris 
around his head with furious gestures, he sank to the earth again, “I am 
that loathed and execrated and plundered, but feared—aha !—thing, an 
Indian, pure as he came from the hands of his Maker. By hard study f 
have mastered the language of the white men, and imbibed something of 
their literature, and thence in their phrase I am civilized. I have read 
their Bible, and that, with them, makes me a Christian: and yet I feel 
every hour, and never more than in the frenzied one just past, that after 
all I am nothing but a savage—a kind one, perhaps, but still an onregen- 
erate savage. 

«Let us have no more of these quarrels,” said Butler; “I can spare 
neither of you. What do you think, Thayendanegea, of the plan which 
Warrender here has chalked out !”” 

*‘ Too bloody! too bloody !”’ answered the chief. “ You are pleased 
to laugh, and to exchange significant glances because I disapprove of it 
for that reason, but I do. Look you both, I am in arms for the King of 
Great Britain—his crest is on my button—his broad seal is in my pocket 
—1 hold, and you know it, no mean commission in his service. I have 
said to Scalp-buyer Hamilton, that I and my warriors will faithfully 
fight his battles till his refractory children shall again submit to his rule. 
I have promised fur the Six Nations, in my quality of great chief, that no 
reverse to the arms of the Great King shall lose him the faith and ser- 
vices of my valiant warriors. But 1 have never promised, that I willgo 
as far in blood and carnage as Johp Batler, and bis friend, Major War- 
render. I have said nothing that binds me to follow bad men in a crook~ 


| ed and tangled path, with an end hidden in darkness.” 


“He calls us hard names, does’nt he?” said Warrender to Butler, 
with a sneer. ‘“ Heard you ever the devil preaching before, Joha ?”’ 

“Once only,” answered Butler dryly, ‘and that was when you read @ 
chapter in the Canticles.” 


“ My covenant was,” continued the chief, “to make war on men, and 
not on defenceless women and children. Men, I am ready tomeet when 
and where they list; women I would not see in my war-path.”” 

“What eminent personage was it, Butler, that Satan, once upon @ 
time, fell to rebuking ?”” 

«Mother Eve’s crony, Sin, I have heard,” replied Butler, adding in 
a low voice—* Warrender, be advised, and restrain your wit. [If you 
provoke Brant by a single taunt more, your life is not worth five minutes 
purchase.” 

“7 was to bring up my warriors to the counterscarp, if need should 
be—I bargained for the hottest fight, keeping in view the customs of my 
people the whilst. If you said to me, ‘ Thayendanegen, we want your 
aid to drive a flock of boblinks from a wheat field,’ I had gone with » 
better will, and a higher estimate of the glory to be acquired.” 


* Jt is said by some that Brant’s mother was of the same tribe as hie father, 
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“ Am Ito understand, then, that you decline giving us your aid ir the 

ed expedition?’ demanded Butler. 
*« Alas! Ihave no choice,”’ anewered Brant mournfully. “ My influ- 
ence has failed to arrest the hot fever prevailing amongst my warriors. 
If once they mark out a clear war-path, man is powerless to control. I 


found in him a fitting iastrument to carry their hellish designs into exe- 
cution. From all these causes he was even more powerful than Butler 


| with the British and their Indian and Tory allies. 


And here we leave him within four days of the muster-call to that ter- 
gible exploit, which rivalled all that Procopius has related of the fall of 


remember Fort Schuyler and the events of last year, and that Sir John | Tirméum and Singidunum, or that Zingis inflicted on Neisabour and 


could not have restrained the spirit he awakened, had he chosen to do | 


so; but he didn’t. My people have raised their war-cry, and I cannot 


restrain them. With my good will, the Tories should enjoy both the | 


glory and the profits of the enterprise you contemplate.” 
“ But, Chief, we are promised the aid of the regular troops,”’ said 


Butler. “See, here it is in black and white, under the seal of the Go- | 


vernor of Canada, who always makes good his word.”’ 

“ Ah! the aid of Sir Guy! Well! we shall see.”’ 

“ And you will go with us?” 

“I must,” he answered gloomily, I must be with them—to restrain, 
if possible, their fierce natures—to induce them if I can, to spare.” 

“Ha! ha!’’ broke derisively from both his companions. 

The Iroquois chief looked at them attentively for the space of a mi- 
nute without saying a word; but his was the expressive silence of deep 
and absorbing contempt. With each successive moment, the knowledge 
forced itself upon him to the exclusion of all doubt, that the mere touch 
of the Tories was absolute cdhtamination. He found himself a very an- 
gel of peace and purity compared with men of the class of Butler and 
Warrender, and his surprise and wonder and loathing were faithfully ex- 

ressed in his gestures, and would have been seen in his countenance, 
fad daylight permitted. Let men say what they will, and we know 
there have been skeptics on this as well as other matters, Brant was a 
noble fellow—a very “chief” of Nature’s most elaborate moulding :— 
every page of authentic history proves it. ° 
k you,” he said, after a fit of deep musing, “on the fourth day 
from this I will meet youat Tioga Point with four hundred warriors, and 
aid you if I may. It shall never be said that Thayendanegea shrunk 
from an enterprise to which he had pledged his aid; nor shall it be said 
that he suffered his bands to prow! uncontrolled, prompted by Colonel 
Butler and Major Warrender to worse deeds than the most savage In- 
dian nature ever dreamed of. Yet I had much rather you called me to 
some honorable enterprise—to strife, where man meets man and con- 
quers him—cunning encounters cunning, and baffle? it, and the swift foot 
overtakes the slow one, and the patient heart plods on till it tires out the 
uncertain aim. The fair field and the stand-up fight, and the nodding 
lume, even if it nods over a hearse, and the burial of the fallen in the 


arkness of night with a feeble torch, and the roll of the drum—such is | 


the strife that Thayendanegea covets, and may such be his end when he 
dies.” 
Another moment, and the Chief was gone. 

« Brant has become a craven, I fear,”’ said Warrender. 

“Pshaw! you know better,” said Butler—“ You know that a braver 
man never put foot on God’s earth than Joseph Brant. We have gained 
by the interview all we want ; he will go with us, and we want nothing 
more. Hibs influence is all potent to move his bands into conflict—he is 
powerless as a child, when once they see blood. With the first war-cry 
—with the first scalp, human powerends. They have been called ‘ wild 
sons of freedom,’ and faith! they are nothing less. I wish you had seen 
them when we cut up Herkimer at Fort Stanwix last year. St. Leger 
was a devil of a martinet at all times, and then he had got some con- 
fused notions of mercy in his noddle, but the Indians paid no more atten- 
tion to his commands than they would have done to the charming notes 
of a jackdaw. Brant’s name will attract the boldest and bravest of the 
Iroquois, who, in the proportion that they are boldest and bravest, will 
laugh at the checks and restraints he proposes to place upon them. I 
shall taste revenge on those d—d Connecticut interlopers, and you, War- 
render” 

“ A beverage all the pleasanter for being compounded of three ingre- 
dients—love, revenge, and avarice. How I will!—Ah! you shall see.” 


And who was Major Warrender! Three years before, a wounded | 


white man, accompanied by a band of savages, presented himself at Fort 


cavee, apparent but unknown—of a spirit as bitter and reckless as ever 
tenanted a murtal bosom. As soon as his wounds were healed, and he 
became capable of enduring fatigue, he took arms in the Royal service. 
His great strength and activity, and, upon the very first occasion that 
offered, his :eckless daring, his unconcealed bitterness towards the Ame- 
ricans and their cause, procured him immediate promotion in the new 
service; and, with unexampled rapidity, he rose to the rank the prefix 


supposes him to have obtained. True, a more unprincipled man never | 


breathed, but he could torment a miserable prisoner with the skill and 
relish of a savage, and hence lead them with a thread of gossamer :—he 


made himself very agreeable to the ladies of the garrison, and, as woman | 


“rules the camp, the court, the feast,’ her influence, combined with that 
insidious promoter of half the bad actions in the world, Policy, caused 
his elevation over the heads of many less gifted with ‘tongue and face.’ 
But we must do him the justice to say, that he was as brave a man as 
ever lived;—was foremost in every action; and headed every forlorn 


hope and sortie with the same gaiete de ceur with which he captivated | 
the ladies at the table of Sir Guy. The Indians would follow him, when | 


and where they would follow no body else,—the Tories, now organizing 
for that inroad just hinted at, and soon to be chronicled in deeds that, 


let us hope, will find no counterparts in all future time,—the Tories | 


Herat 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Doth knowledge make ust wise? doth ignorance reader us harsh? doth beauty 


| make us vain, or the loss of it less conceited? Know, man, that all vice and 


frivolity have their root in the secret soul.— The Lay Preacher. 


In the same month and year, and but four days later in time, and but 

| an hour earlier in the day, on a small eminence just below where the 
Chemeing pours its meagre tribute into the broad Susquehannah, sat 
three other men, discoursing with as concentrated an interest, and appa- 
rently as fully impressed with the magnitude of coming events. As in 
the other case, two of them are white men, and the third is an Indian. 
One of the white men is the nameless person whocame so opportunely to 
the rescue of Mary Walmesley, as mentioned cu a previous page, and 
there designated as the “Scout;” and his companion, as the reader, no 
dogbt, suspects, is the brave and sententious Chengachcook. But he 
bears that name no longer: he has subscribed to the doctrines of those 
excellent Moravians, Conrad Weiser, and Count Zinzendorf—visions of 


| Blest Shades and Happy Hunting Grounds are exchanged for one plante 


ed on the Rock of Hope—he is now “Indian John.” But the addic- 
tiveness of his raee to metaphor is still conspicuous—he has added to his 
Indian name, with reference to his first introduction to the house of the 
good Quaker, a somewhat elaborate epithet—he is now “John of the 
November Night.”’ 

The third individual is a short, fat man, with a very red face, and as 
little hair on his poll as a monk of La Trappe. He has also a most pe- 
culiar gait, resembling very much that of a man whose life has been 
spent on salt water, and who with difficulty divests himself of the habit 
of walking which its rolling and convulsive motion imparts. His dress 
is as peculiar and outré as his gait—it cunsists of military boots, femo- 
| rals, vest, and neckerchief, together with a copious sash—and the blue 
cloth roundabout, set thick with pearl buttons of a sailor, the black 
glazed hat, common in that same profession, from which float two ends 
| of ribbon quite long enough to have served for the bandcrol or pennon of 
a lesser knight in the days of chivalry. He hasa habit, however, which 
I have never heard those knights charged with—not even when they be- 
longed to Catferland,—he chews tobacco, filthy man! and expectorates on 
| the green and flowery sod, midst violets and crocusses daisies and 
| white honeysuckles—a filthier fluid, a more venomous poison, than the 
cuttle ejects when pursued by a fish of prey. 
| What a lovely place this is,” said the scout admiringly, “and how 
| little a man would ever want to change it, if it wasn't for them wicked 
Mingoes and theirfriends, so much worse than themselves, the Tories.— 
The arth is a parfect bedof flowers—and look! see! how the river falls 
over them little ledges; and isn’t it charming the way yonder willow 
| drops its long arms into the quiet water at its foot? You've nothing like 
this in the towns I know.” 

‘Nothing jist like it, but many things as wonderful in their way, Mas- 
ter Scout,” replied the cther. ‘In Philadelphia you may go on the 
| wharves, and see strange sights, you may, Natty.” 

‘So [ "spose, Kurnel.”’ 

‘That word Kurnel an’t to my liking, and doon’t sound at all well in — 
my ears, though Polly and the gals are in rapters with it—Medusa Eu- 
nice, specially, stands an inch higher in her stocking feet every time she 





| hears it. A vain soul is Medusa Eunice. ‘ Capting’ sounds a deal better 


in my ears, perhaps because it is what Iam most used to. When I went 


| them woiges to St. Kitts” 


“ Where is St. Kitts?"’ asked the curious woodman 
“Why don’t you know—in the West Ingees—half a league N. W. 
from Nevis, with,an intricate channel atween them; and if you do at- 


| tempt to sail through it without a pilot, take devilish good care of Booby 
St John on the Sorel. He was sick, hungry, and ragged; with wounds 
cicatrized, but not healed—their fever increased by struggles in some | 


Island Rock, or you are done for.” 

*«Nan!’’ ejaculated the simple listener, very much bewildered. 

“If you are bound into Basseterre Roads, give the S. W. point a birth 
of a mile and a half, and steer N. N. W. and N. W. by Ng N., and there 
‘isn’t any more danger than in sarcumnavigating that toad stool. You 
may anchor in 7, 8, and 9 fathoms water with good bottom, veer out, 
sarve and bunk,—but you don’t hear.” 

“Yes, I do,”’ said the scout—he might have added that his capacity 





for hearing considerably exceeded the degree of comprehension. 

** Coarse sandy bottom, with Fashion Fort bearing N. E., the Half 
Moon Battery N. W. by W., and the town N. N. W. and there you are, 
and may turn in and snore for a wager.” 

‘“* And you have really been on the sea, the deep, salt sea, and where 
for days and days you see no land ?’’ demanded the woodsman. 

“Why, man alive! I told you before, I was a sailor from my four- 





| teenth year, and followed the seas so closely, that of all my eight chil- 
| dren I never heard the first squeak of one. .I never left the ocean a week 
| at a time, till-l came to govern Snickerdam—and a cursed, troublesome, 
| sneaking, low-lived set of fellers I've had to rule over. I had rather spin 
spun yarn out of old junk, with a head sea and a ricketty winch, chan to 
te governor another year.” 

“ And an’t the sea very salt?’ demanded the scout. 

Salt! just about of the consistency of a lyin in woman's gruel. Ab 
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what a sanctimonious toss of the head that was! You doubt my word, I 


hd 


dare say 

“No, I waan’t doubting your word, Kurnel, os if you do really like 
better, Capting, but I was thinking there’s much wiser folks than them | 
that put their trust in frail sticks of timber, fastened together with wood: 
en pins, with now and then an iron one.” 

“ Don't believe one word of that—been on the ocean, man, boy,’and 
hobby-de-hoy, thirty-five years—never was wrecked—never was over- 
board against my will—never heard all hands called without turning | 
out, nor t'other watch called without turning in—no never, in all my life, 
amiased “leven o'clock when the licker was good, The ocean, friend scout, 
desarves a better character than they give it.” 

“ Wo’s me; but it’s shear blasphemy that [ am speaking, when the 
same God is over all, and always near us. Byt how does the sea look— 
the salt sea, I mean? and how does it act?” 

“« Much like the water in the Great Lakes, Natty. You will seo as 
troublesome weather, and will have as much reefing and handing on old 
Erie as you will have off Georges’; and yet I’ve seen some tough storms 
in my time on the ocean, When I was in Dobbinand Krout’s employ in 
the Speedwell’’ 

“ Hist !” exclaimed the scout earnestly. “ John, what is that?” 

The Indian laid his ear to the earth, and listened. ‘I hear feet, he | 
answered—“ heavy feet—light feet—much feet—men’s feet—hosses 
feet.” 

“« Talking are they, John?” 

‘* Some tongue loud—some tongue 
much tongue—red men no tongue.” 

“ How near are they?” 

“ Killdeer (alluding to the scout’s rifle which went by that name), shot 
”em twice’’—meaning that the distance was two gunshots. 

“Which way are they going ?” 

‘‘Come from yonder,” pointing northwardly—*“ going there,” intima- 
ting by the gesture their course down the river. 

‘Sure enough, ’tis the inimy,” said the scout—’tis the varmints we 
hearn on, Butler and Brant and their gang.” ‘ 

“« Whatis to be done now?” asked the other, 

‘That is for you to say,”’ answered the scout—“I shan’t pertend to 
take the lead. i taew I've my gifts, yes, I know I’ve my gifts ; but they 
don’t rank before the Continental commission.” ; | 

‘‘ What is the use of talking about a commission when there is noth- | 
ing to command?” remarked the other pettishly. 

“« And besides,” pursued the scout, ‘‘you’ve seen sarvice with old | 
Ethan at Ty, aid brave sarvice it was I’ve hearn, and very boldly you 
tuk the fortress. And you was at Ganesvoort’s side last August, when he 
sent them brave words toSt. Leger—Ah! them was brave words. No, 
I’m nothing but a scout—I do think a pretty keen one, but still nothing 
but a scout.” 

“T can fight, I know,” said Pepper, for the reader will already have 
seen that it was he; and so can acur, and a weasel, and a rat—any- 
thing can fight except a woman, and she can scratch, and that is close 
aboard of it. But it is cunning and a knowledge of Indiau habits that | 
we need now. With the Devil two gunshots off, and that if John speaks | 
true, is his actual distance, courage is of no more use than preventer bra | 
ces to a yard when the sail has blown away.” 

“If I dotake upon me to advise a Kurnelin the reg’lar army, it is be- | 
cause the ‘casion is pressing,” said the scout. ‘‘I know I’ve my gifts, 
and i:’s true that Ido know the ways ef them varmints, the Mingoes, 
better than most men, perhaps—can do more to sarcumvent them than 
any body in these parts, excepting Indian John. Listen, John, and 
tell us what you have now.” 

The Indian listened as before: “One gone, one stay—hoss no go—No 
Tongue pass on—Jabber, Jabber stay behind—red man the adder, white | 
man the moose—one creep, and no be heard till he sting, t’odder one no 
hide any how no where— ialler dan any tree—body fin no thicket. 
Red man gone down river—white man fall tree, and go sleep where 
he be.” 

The scout made clear whatever was too idiomatic in the Indian's | 
speech for the comprehension of the worthy Colonel. ‘“ We must let | 
your friends down river know in no time,” said he, “that heavy clouds 
are coming up, and that a dreadful hard tempest they threaten. But ’tis 
all in the hands of One—yes, there’s One over all, yes there is, and we'll | 

ourselves into His hands, and He'll take care of us according to 
His own wisdom and justice and marcy, and then it can’t go wrong 
with us.” 

The simple man, and such simplicity as his was, immeasurably of more 
value than the wisdom of Solomon, if coupled with guilt and crime—the 
simple man bent his knee to the earth, and remained for a minute in mute 
adoration of the Being to whose decrees he so fervently subscribed. 

‘We must be at the Settlement by daylight,” he said falteringly, as he 
rose and wiped the sacred dew from his eyes. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Old friends and old scenes; the recurrence of a dream of youth; a perilous | 
path, with an end in darkness. 

Our narrative now returns to the quiet habitation of our friend Walm- 
esley, on the banks of the Susquehannah. As far as regards external 
matters, field, forest, and mead, and herds and flocks, and solemn gran- 
deur of mountains, and brilliant sunsets, and clear, sweet air, and the 
other delightful accompaniments of country life— Nature's copy seemed 
eterne.” Apparently not a leaf had stirred, nor a twig been shaken by 





low—some no tongue—white men | 


——- 


| in their object. 


| nore,—all prove that we serve the tyrant yet. 


of the inaccessible summit—of the a 
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the wind for six-and-thirty lunar revolutions ;—not a patch of mountain- 
scenery varied—the bright, gorgeous sunsets streaming through the same 
gaps in the Western mountains—the rivers as brisk and merry as ever— 
the flock gathered at nightfall to the same sheltered lea—the herd con- 
gregated in the same numbers on the favorite bill-side. The wise maxim 
of the farmer’s life, which, practised, elevates him to a competence— 
perhaps wealth, and, omitted, reduces him to penury and want,—‘a 
place for every thing, and every thing in its place,’ had found its exem- 
plar in the worthy Quaker ; for, every thing beneath his roof and on his 
farm was conducted with such order and method, that the laborer of five 
years before, could, upon re-engagement, find the implement he wanted 
in the spot where he had left it. 

If there is so little change outside of the mansion, there is &s little 
within. In that happy house, where all the ‘finest affections of human 
nature, the sweet charities of human life had their home, which the Vir- 
tues never left, nor the Vices visited, there was, in truth, nothing to 
change. Least of all people under the sun, do the members of that sect 
subscribe to new opinions—new rules of action—new modes of enjoy- 


| ment. They are prudent, industrious, patient, sober, charitable; but 
| their attachment to their tenets and practices, takes the shape, at all 
| times, of bigotry; and when they are in the ascendant, quite of persecu- 


tion. With them, the status obtains as much as it does in peace- 
making diplomacy. And Mr. Walmesley was one of the last of his 
sect to change the tenor of a life,—to undo in old age what had been 
well begun in youth, and beautfully carried out in years. 
The habits of virtue and piety—the sentiments of hope and faith—the 
practices of endurance and resignation, were now no more to be remoy- 


| ed, than the mountains whose summits were visible from the windows 
| of his dwelling. Men have fallen from their high estate when they wera 
| past the years of “ Lord Angelo,” but such was not George W 


This only may be noted as change in that mansion: that his sweet 
daughter, with increasing loveliness, is less cheerful than before; and 
that her eyes, bright and beaming as ever, are frequently dimmed by a 
tear. Her cheek, they see, grows thinner and paler, and her walks more 
lonely and abstracted. She sits more in her chamber, perusing, with 
strained eyes, certajn old papers, whose import we know not, but can 
guess; she resorts more to old haunts—favorite resorts cf hers in times 
past when there was one to bear her company. 

In vain have her friends reasoned with her upon the obvious cause of 
her grief and melancholy. ‘Has she not had,” they say to her, “ abun- 
dant cause to thank Heaven that she is not his wife? Does she not 
know his unworthiness? And they have brought before her eyes, nume- 


| Tous instances within the scope of their own observation, of misplaced 


love met and conquered; they have painted the happy days that shone 
upon the warm affections that clustered around a spot hallowed by ano- 
ther—a happier and not less fervent love. But they have not succeeded 
Where the passion has been real, and not a mere crea- 
ture of a romantic fancy, it never can be overcome. If we have loved 
truly and fervently, we can never bring ourselves to regard its object with 
unconcern. Be offended as we way, the very depth of our anger so dis- 
proportioned to the cause of offence—our haste to substitute favorable 
constructions for the first impulse—our readiness to anticipate the apolo- 
gy, even to accept one lame or yo AsO es to be put off with 

here will be a latent 


| kindness—a hesitating tenderness of manner—an accent mellowed by 


fond recollections—an eye beaming with irrepressible feeling,—all to at- 
test unconquered love—a passion vindicatiug its former sincerity by inex- 
pungible signs. What! though the memory does come back to us, 
coupled with firm conviction of his or her unworthiness, though we feel 
ourselves plundered of all joy and hope, though we have been made to 
bear a wound that will fester through life; still, if we have loved truly, 
we cannot forget, and cannot hate ;—the waters of oblivion roll not for 
us. IJ believe as firmly as I do any thing in this life, that in ninety-nine 


| cases out of a hundred, one single week, or at most a month, suffices for 
the cure of hearts, by courtesy, and according to formula, called “ bro- 
| ken;”’ but in the hundreth instance the sentiment survives Time, the 


great leveller of men and their passions, and stands forth—a lonely bea- 
con en an unfrequented coast—to prove that there are such things in men 
and women as truth and sincerity, and deep and abiding faith,—as con- 
stancy that will not yield to adverse circumstances—as love that lasts till 
death, and perhaps survives it. But of the great mass of what are called 
“attachments”—pah! I laugh to think of them, slight fevers they are— 
caught from the curls of a mustache, or the graceful disposition of a set 


| of ringlets—whims, hatched out of Stults’ best set-off, or Madame —'s 
| happy tournure These affairs are never fatal: they rank in mortality 


with the pimple that demands a “ patch.” 
Pennsylvania is a mountainous region, and her scenery is su ly 
picturesque and magnificent. I speak notso much of the wild sublimity 


x of the scenes 
amongst which I first drew my breath, as beauty of the de- 
lightful vallies those ridges embosom, and which sometimes burst upon 


| you so suddenly, and teem with such unimagined loveliness, as to cause 
| thrills of rapture to chase each other through the most sober bosoms.— 


The rivers which pass through the many gaps in the A bian chain, 
are the rnost picturesque in North America. They lack but the charm 
the aid of classic pens, to rival in the world’s estima- 
tion, the more bruited ef the elder continent. The Juniatta winds its way 
now through shelving and rocky banks, now through beautiful meadows— 
The Monongahela, rich with historical legends, noisily along, fringed with 
alders and grapevines, and ivy and crimson columbine ; and, glory of all, the 
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broad, broken, irregular Susquebannah leaps, at times, with tremendous 
strength, through chasms faced with eternal ramparts of embattled rock, 
from whose fissures sprout the pine and laure}, and then for a space, 
floats along a8 quietly as ahealthy child exhausted with play, and having 
fretted its hour, drops into its evening slumber. I have read of the Hap- 

Valley of Rasselas and Theveritus, and Bion and Moschus could only 

ye written their sweet idyllia with wondrous beauty spread out before 
them ; but they saw, I am persuaded, not a ti be of the wondrous charms 
these same valleys displey. Make the time morning, and the season 
summer, and fiem those giant peaks survey the eastern hurizon—see the 
flocks and herds grazing the emerald pastures, and the sturdy reaper ply- 
ing his task in the yellow wheatfield, und the blithe mower his in the 
scented clover,—and tell rhe, can’st thou conceive that the wide earth hath 
a lovelier scene ? 

Of all these beautiful valleys, say, travelled reader! which wouldst 
thou name as ranking first in luvelinees—upon which wouldst thou indite 
eee which find themes best adapted to song and madrigal? 

hast as much beauty—of another nature, to choose amongst, as the 
Darden Prince on Mount Ida, and, perhaps, thy choice may be as diffi- 
cult and perplexed as his chosen between the rival queens. But 
were I the umpire, not a minute should I hesitate in giving the prefer- 
ence to Wyoming—fair—gentle—lovely—sweet Wyoming! devout and 
ous theme of poet—naturalist—divine—historian!—Wyoming so 
graced by natural advantages—so unfortunate in its whole history—so 
te with present beauty—so fraught with bitter recollections !—W yo- 
= with thy wave to-day, bright and sparkling—to-morrow empurpled 
by a living torrent from the veins of thy sons and daughters—at once Ar- 
cadia and Thracia—Tempe to-day, and Sahara to-merrow. I have seen 
im my wanderings, many beautiful scenes—my eyes have beheld many of 
the elysiums of the Old World, and nearly a// of the most conspicuous in 
the New; but never yet have they feasted on such loveliness, as when 
standing on one of the mountains that girdle this valley on either hand, 
I have wembled with enthusiasm—been silent from depth of admiration 
—wept from excessive joy at its wondrous, its scarce earthly beauty. Vale 
of Evesham! waters of Keswick! landscapes of Tuscany! slopes by the 
“arrowy Rhine!" for what do you justly claim pre-eminence over this 
elysium of my own bright land? 

And here, close by as it were, in the centre of this lovely spot, was 
the home of the fair being, whose unhappy fortunes my story chronicles. 
Meet was it that one so pure and lovely should be the bird of such a pa- 
radise, and never with greater appropriateness could one be called the 
“« daughter of the seil.”’ “The Passion Flewer,” says the ‘Manual for 
a ly’s Garden,’ “ must be planted in a rich, warm spot—it is tender, 
and will not stand the winter.’ 

It was now that for the first time, we began to fear for the life of our 
common darling. She moved about from day to day in her household 
cares with seeming alacrity, and no manifest outbreak of sorrow; but 
he is not half way through the first lessen in philosophy, who has yet to 
learn that the heart may be bursting with grief, whilst the nerves, school- 
ed to endurance, remain calm, and the face wears no appearance of sor- 
row. But there was sufficient indication of her great unhappiness to 
make us fear for the end. Her manner-was too uncertain and fitful to 
indicate repoze of the secret soul. She would join in our conversation 
at times, with ready cheerfulness, and maintain her part in it with ani- 
mation—she would say those sparkling things for which, in earlier days, 
she had been remarkable, but it wat easy to see that there was an under 
current of recollections at variance with her assumed manner. Fre- 
quently in the middle of a lively dialogue, the tears would rush to her 
eyes, and she would escape to her chamber, apparently to perform pen- 
ance for the wrong done the truth of her heart. The name of Ramsay 
was never mentioned in her presence, nor the most remote allusion ever 
madeto him. Alas! how little such precautions avail to subdue an un- 
happy passion. Whilst memory remains to tell ws of the gifts and 
pledges of young love, and the hours of meeting and parting, and parti- 
cular tones and words 6f endearment; and whilst there is the sunset we 
admired together, and the moon we worshipped for the minutes it lent us 
to whisper our sweet secrets in,—how can we forget? If, to calm her 
troubled spirit, I lured her out to admire with me the budding beauties 


of thé spring, and to gaze upon that which has more power to soothe a la- | 


cerated heart then any other of God’s beautiful pictures—a summer 


morning vista,—the little brook by the grapevine, brought a sigh—and | 


the stile atthe rustic grotto, a blush—and the bank of moss-roses, a flood 
of tears, and I would find myself obliged, gently, to urge her return. 
She took no pains to recall his memory—Of his gifts not one did she vo- 
luntarily preserve ; but every thing around her, had a voice to remind her 
of him she loved. 

Mr. Walmesley was a good end pious man, and he was also a wise 
and prudent one. He knew better than any person 1 have ever seen, 
how to soothe sorrow, and pluck she rankling arrow from affliction. He 
saw the conflict in the heart of his daughter, and knowing how much 
society may do to heal wounded affections, and that banishment, for a 


time, from the theatre of unhappy events and agonizing recollections, is | 


the best cure for those same wounds, he determised that Mary should 


visit a dear and valued friend, who lived inthe town of Wilkesbarre. 
miles from his own dwelling. 


Wilkesbarre was a pleasant place ;—his friends had alarge family of 
young persons of both sexes—of very cheerful tempers, who saw much 
lively company ; and if gladness ever revisited her heart, the Quaker 
believed that the step to insure it must be taken now, and the train laid 
at once at the fireside of Joseph Bidlack. 








To the house of Mr. Bidlack he canied his daughter, or rather I car- 
ried ber for him, in the month of May, 1778. It may excite some sur- 
prise, that he should have allowed her to go in that direction, whilst he 
could have sent her to a safer spot—to Philadelphia, perhaps, to & safe 
place certainly. It was now the height of our struggle for Independenga 
and the present promised to be a most bloody campaign. We feared no 
irruption from the regular army warring on the seacoast ; our danger 
was to Le apprehended altogether from the tories and savages on the 
Northern frontier, arrayed by the sagacity, kept together by the pru- 
dence, and directed by the wisdom of that wisest but most merciless of 
British commanders, Sir Guy Carleton, Governor of the Canadas. The 
character of those savages, and the nature and extent of the influences 
at work there, promised bloody deeds soon. On that frontier were 
found the six nationa, of ail the Indians in North America, nen? 
the wisest and most warhke—the tiger of the Bengal jungle gifted wit 
more philanthropy, the fox with less cunning, the lion with less audacity. 
They bave been called the “ Romans of the Western World.” I have 
not learned at what period of Roman history the comparison is intended 
to apply, but if it mean to the inhabitants of the seven-hilled city, atany 
time antecedent to the time of Camillus, I shall uve the freedom to as- 
sert, tbat the Iroquois were infinitely their superiors. Butthen I must - 
remark, that] am no great admirer of the Roman character,—have but & 
poor opinion of the vaunted Brutus and Cassius—of eloquent Cicero, 
and witty Horace, and stern Cato, I deem that cur veneration for that 
warlike people would have undergone a great abatement, if the natiens 
who opposed them in their march to universal dominion, had possessed 
annalista of equal power to portray events, and greater ruthfulness to de- 
lineate character. 


It was Mr. Walmesley’s fault, as it was that of his sect generally, to 
rely too much on their character of universal peacemakers. He believ- 
ed that what the great apostle of his creed, Penn, found so easy of per- 
formance, could not be difficult for those who professed his tenets, and 
followed his rules of conduct. That great man, wisest of all legislators, 
for he found rfeans to execute all penal laws without a vindicatory clause, 
had left it a demonstrated problem, that justice and benevolence would 
subdue the most savage natures, and lure them back to gentleness and 
mercy. He brought those stern men to obey his laws, with as much 
ease asa lady falconer ef the twelfth century would lure back her esca- 
ped bird; nay, bad the same lady-fair, by a mere motion of her fingsr, 
brought the bird to her jewelled wrist, at the moment of his striking the 
quarry, and ere he had inflicted the blow, it had not been a more won- 
drous victory ove brute nature, and savage instinct, than that of the im- 
mortal Penn over the restless occupants of the wilds he eame to enfran- 


| chise. He found them as little penetrable to gentle influences, as the 


heart of the oak, whose limbs canopied them at the far-famed treaty ;— 
in ten years aftewards they had become the gentlest and kindest of sav- 
ages, the mildest and the most conciliatory of wild men. Meeting ever 
with kindness—seeing every promise made good, both in the spirit and 
the letter—justice done to all—no particular favor shown to the strong— 
no special injustice practised on the week—punishment tempered by 
mercy, and thrift controlled by charity and benevolence,—ihey grew, by 
the persuasive eloquence of example, to be almost like those they imi- 
tated. This miracle were performed on the Delawares. The Iroquois 
never having had a William Penn—never having been placed in contact 
with such gentle influences, retained all their savage fierceness and went 
into the strife of the revolution with precepts of an opposite tendency, 
urging them to blood and havoc—with British emissaries inciting them 
to carnage, and glorying in the foulreputation. 


It was arranged that I should stay at Wilkesbarre, whilst Mary resided 


| there. This was a pleasant arrangement for me, for as I grew older, 


I took increased pleasure in society and social intercourse. The timidity 
of my early youth wore off, and with it the suspicion that 1 was the ob- 
ject of dislike and ridicule. It is inseparable from human nature, that 
one who knows that he is remarkable for deformity, should not, fora 
while, and until he has learned to estimate the actual weight it has with 
the world, imagine every laugh levelled at him ; but if the sufferer pos- 
sess good sense and sound judgment, the apprehension will speedily dis- 
appear ; and if an occasional taunt do pass, he will soon see that it pro- 
ceeds from a weak mind, and it will therefore give him no pain. 


The benefit anticipated from a change of air and scene did not take 
place—the catastrophe was heightened with a fearful rapidity. At once 


| upon removal her melancholy took a deeper tone—her abstraction and 


listlessness increased—her cheek grew paler—her eye every day less 
lively and more downcast—with, at times, a light that seemed the gleam 
of incipient insanity :—but the decline was the most rapid I ever saw. 
By the middle of June she was so weak as to be compelled to lie down 
upon a couch for a considerable part of each day Her father and mo- 


| ther were at her side upon the first intelligence of herincreased iliness ; 
| and as our family were now all here, Mr. Walmesley, for our greater 


convenience, tock a small house justout of the village. 


Never did buman nature, neverdid Christian faith take a more beauti- 
fol shape than it took in this little household. The sweet sufferer, tha 


| most lovely thing I have ever seen in this world, grew each day more ra- 
| diant with beauty that seemed not of this world—so celestia! and un- 


eartblike ;—and then so meek, tranquil and resigned. No word of com- 
plaint, no exclamation of pain broke from her lips ;—there was none of 
the querulous impatience that usually attends a disease that wears out 
the physical form, whilst it leaves the mind unimpaired—perhaps bright- 
ened, for so bave many acute writers contended. She knew that she 
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was dying ; but as life had ceased long since, to have any charms for her, 
a0 death had no terrors. 

Her father and mother gave evidence of the game resignation. She 
was their only child—other relative they had none—nothing to love be- 
sides her on this side the grave ; and yet it was only in their pale cheeks 
and ceaseless watching, that you could see that they realized the fall ex- 


tent of the impending calamity. For myself, I must admit that I bore 
it with no attempt at composure. . No brother ever loved sister better 
than I loved Mary—I could almost have died to save her. Now I saw 
her going to the tomb, and nothing could I do to arrest her immediate 
journey thither. A few days more and we would follow this beloved be- 
ing to the bourne from which there is no return. 

One only source of gratification presented itself at this time, and that 
wee the daily intreasing prospect that our delightful valley would not be 
visited with the horrors of war. Messengers came, and brought us tid- 
inge that the projected invasion of Wyoming was given up. The reports 
were #9 fully credited, that a great portion of the men capable of tearing 

-arme, Jeft the valley to enlist in the Continentalarmy. The deep cun- 
ning of the plan to disarm us both of men and vigilance, belonged, beyond 
doubt, te Butler and Warrender. They it was who planned the whole 

expedition. So deep was our security, that, downto the very moment of 
attack, we hed no suspicion of our danger. That we were not slaught- 
ered in our beds was owing entirely to the native sagacity of one man 

" our old friend Pepper. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ons the afternoon of the last day of June, in the principal apartment 
of the house numbered 1014, Water street, Snickerdam—the “ 4,” in the 
opinion of the Dutch boatmen, signifying that the town itself was half 
mud and half water—sat the Misses Medusa Eunice and Circe 
Leah Pepper, daughters of our old friend Capting Saul, exchanging 
sighe and glances with a gentleman of very handsome features, fashion- 
able appearance, and most agreeable manners. As the family of our 
worthy friend, the cidevant master of the schooner Speedwell, in the St. 
Kitt’s trade, have received but a brief notice, I shall seize the occasion 
to introduce this portion of it by courtesy, the most amiable, the mar- 
riageable daughters, to the notice of my readers. 

1 will begin the description by premising that there was in this family 
such a commodity of names as never was in any family before. The 
mother, as I remarked in the earlier pages, was a very weak and igno- 
vant woman, and withal a great reader of ultra-romantic stories. By an 
unfortunate chance, she had alighted on a volume of ——“ Offid’s Multo- 
morphus,” se she called the book, and “there was the names for her ;” 
whilst the father being sensible and practical, went to the puritan voca- 
bulery of the village, where he was born, and where Jethro, and Peleg, 
and Seth, and Faith, Temperance, Ruth, and Leah, were popolar and 
cherished names. Each stood entrenched in the right, each claimed to 
mame the child, and there could be no other expedient thought of to re- 
concile the dispute than to give each child two names beside the patro- 
nymic. But thechief oddity of the thing was the oddity of the choice 
@n the part of both, Medusa being the name of a belle in ancient times, 
whose hair looked best under a nightcap ; and Circe, that of another 
beauty of old, mnch addicted to potent cups, and to dabbling in other 
witchcraft than that proper to the sex. And the choice on the part of 
the father, mast have been made before the ameliorating influence of the 
brandy and water was felt. Amidst the many beautiful names to be 
found io the scriptures—Sarah, Mary, Martha, Rachel, Anna, to select, 
Eunice, Dorcas, Leah and Tabitha, betokened more obtuseness of intellect, 
than our friend really possessed. 


Besides the Misses Medusa Eunice, and Circe Leah, whose business 
it was to entertain the stranger especially, Mrs. Pepper came to the 
door occasionally, and loitered to say a word toencourage and enlighten; 
and once to inquire of the daughters, “if the Kurnel had promised to 
send bis adecong to say when he would come back 1” 

“* Your husband is in the army then?’’ asked the polite stranger. 

“La! yes—bin down to Head Quarters—la! yes, been expatriated 
from his own domicil for four long months, but he come back, and ’s now 
off ’pon the look-out for Brant, and them dimmygogs of his, as scalp so 
many innocents like myself.” 


“ Innocents, indeed!” said the stranger aside; and then remarked 
blandly, ‘if he travels for business he will find it quite too warm ; if 
for pleasure, of just the temperature. You spoke of an aid-de-camp— 
your husband is in the army then?” 

“La! yes, Karnelin the Wrigglers,”’ (Regulars. ) 

“I should have known it,” remarked the gentleman witha graceful 
inclination of thehead. “ The epaulette not only communicates a pol- 
ish to those who wear it, but to their families also—even to their friends. 
It gives an easy and graceful confidence, aud a flow of conversation 
which is quite captivating.” 

* There, gala! do you hear that 7” said Mrs. Pepper quite aloud. 
“ There’s nothing in Snickerdam that'll come along side of this ere 
youngster for politeness.” 


“ T have been many times indignant with my reverend parents,” he 
eontinued, “that they should have withstood my inclination for a mili- 
tary bife, although they did bestow upon me the highest calliag man may 
have in this vain and transitory world. You see [ wear the garb of the 
clerica! profession.” 

“ T see you got a new black shute,” said Dorcas Circe, “ and it’s we- 
ry fine cloth too, I see. It cost, I dare say, a pound ten, an ell Flemisb, 


| 





( Miss Dorcas was deep in arithmetic at that time.) Shall you stay and 


preach for Mr. Follywhack next Sabbit 1” 


“Tam not able to say at this moment, but I rather think not. There 
are points of difference between us touching eucharistal matters,” re- 
plied the gracefal stranger—“ If Colonel Pepper were at home I might.” 

“ Odzuckers ! how glad I am,” said the talented matron—* why I 
*spects the Kurnel to-night some, and to-morrow morning sartin.” 

“It is difficult, 1 have heard, to calculate for military men,” re- 
marked the reverend gentleman; “if he’s engaged in actual service, he 
has scarcely the command of his own time. He may be a prisoner, 
madam.” 

“ Prisoner! not he—no fags! why he’s got the Scout, and Indian John, 
which was a Delaware Chief, they say, when Penn come to this country, 
and you can’t superise them in an ambush any more than you can catch 
a weasel in a long nap.” 

“ The distance may prevent his return.”’ 

*« He’s only gone up to the falls to look out for the Injans and Tories, 
which ar a threatening Wyoming with a wisit.” 

“Indians and Tories! how's this ?'’ demanded the reverend gen- 
tleman. . 

“Yes! and what's more, headed,by John Butler, and the salvage 
chief, Brant. Since Wednesday two weeks, there has been a oa 
the tapers (tapis) that Butler mediagtated an innervasion of the % 
Now husband heard on it on Head Quarters, and comes home to look arter 
the matter. Says I to him says I, let people stew their own pargnips, 
let the miller grind his own grist ; don’t you go anear them there we 
folks—stay at hum, and purtect your own—show your pin-feathers for 
your own chickens, says I. But men aint fond of listening to their wives, 
more’s the pity; and the consekins is, that one-half of the time the fat is 
all in the fire, more’s the pity.” 

@ “I know but little of military matters,” said the reverend gentleman 
with a smile; “but I should think that the folks of the valley were nu- 
merous enough to defend it.” 

“My man says not. You know there has been full three hundred 
drifted into the Wrigglers, and gone, halfto dust and ashes, ‘fore now.” 

“ Sull I shculd think there was a sufficient force remaining to defend 
it. I have somewhere seen it stated that there were eleven hundred 
fighting men in the settlement.” 

“ Botheration, stranger, and what o’ that, when a hnndred of are 
Tories, and a hundred more ready to join the strongest? says, 
that if Brant and Butler are sixteen hundred strong, and fight, he says, 
like hell-born devils as they always do—I'm using Saul’s very words, 
they'll sweep the wally from eend to eend, he says, in twodays’ time.” 

“ Not, I should hope, with such brave men as Colonel Pepper to lead 
them, aided by the tglents and experience of Washington's generals.” 

“ Washington's generalat why Zeb Butler leads them, and he is no- 
thing but an old woman, and Nat Dennison isn’t a pinch ef rapparee 
better. Perhaps ‘tis my excessive predilection for my husband that 
makes me say it—but fags! I do think that Old Saul Pepper is the only 
raal good hofficer in the walley. He fears nothing. In the terriblese 
tempest you ever did see, when I've bin shaking like one with a tartan 
(tertian ague she meant,) he has sot and laughed at it most provoking.” 

In this and other cheerful and interesting conversation they sat for a 
couple of hours, and pleasaht hours they were no doubt. The reverend 
gentleman spoke of the times most feelingly, deprecating almost with 
tears, the civil war raging, and the atrocities committed by the marauder- 
ing Tories, about whom he expressed himself with rather more bitterness 
than his sacred calling would seem to admit of. He regretted very much 
the absence of the brave head ef the famiiy, but profes his belief that 
they should meet nevertheless. Miss Medusa Eunice could scarce restrain 
her tears, when, expressing good cause for his immediate and somewhat 
abrupt departure, he took his leave. His warm and affectionate manner 
at first, had flattered them into the hope of an event never yet accom- 
plished in the Pepper family—the union of two bodies by the connecting 
link of marriage. For, although the head of it wasa colonel, and a 
most popular colonel too, and that his Water-street speculations had 
him in possession of large wealth, and though no girls since the flood 
tried harder to achieve the captivity of eligibles than the Misses Pepper, 
two of three only had come to woo, and nobody to wed. Clytemnestra 
Rath, the third daughter, had a/mos/ realized an offer—she had actually 
understood a question, put as a direct proposal for the preliminary com- 
pany-keéping, and had referred the supp suitor to her father; but the 
gentleman declared seriously, that, in her agitation, she had entirely mis- 
taken his question, which was simply the time of nignt. 

The stranger had not been gone more than two or three hours, when 
Colonel Pepper returned home. He heard them discuss the merits of 
the stranger—his fide figure, handsome face, beautiful clothes, &c. 

“Ob, Paa! sich a nice man you never did see,” said Circe Leah. 

‘« A wery purlite gentleman sartin,” said Mrs. Pepper. 

“ What was his height, Eunice ?” 

Miss Medusa Eunice replied with a description as accurate as memory 
permitted. f ‘ 

“A spy, by—,” said the colonel. “I see it all, and there’s nothing 
that any one of you knows that he don’t, He has sifted you sweetly. 
Bad! bad! Have you any suspicion, Polly, what is to happen shortly?’ 
+ Mrs. Pepper, applying her small modicum of wit to the desired scru- 
tiny, and_.meeting no response from the intellectual oracle, answered 
“no 1” 

“ Then I will tell you, my wife,” said he, whilst the tears coursed his 
broad and manly cheek, through which time was beginning to plough deep 
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furrows—“ in less than forty-eight hours the whole force of Tories and 
Indians will be u 
and are commanded by brave and resolute men—we by oflicers entirely 
unfit for the responsible duties they have assumed. If we are defeated, 
and small hope is there for us—merciful God! what scenes will ensue. 
Polly, this very night you and the children must go down river, and re- 
main there till the danger is past.”’ 

“ And will you go too?” demanded the wife tearfully—for though very 
weak and silly, she loved her husband. 

“No, Polly, no! I return to our little army in less than two hours. I 
am here only te provide for the safety of my family; that accomplished, I 
rejoin my friends. And if your fine clergyman be he I suspect it is—the 
bloody Warrender, with an alias, I'll keep to myself for the present ; 
d—n me if I meet him, if J don’t pay him the debt I owe him, sancti- 
moniously, all upon the nail, and no 
he tells the funny story of our first acquaintance and negociation.” 

In two hours, the Pepper family were floating down the river—all save 
the veteran head, and was in his march to rejoin the small band of 
doomed men awaiting the onset. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Happy should we deem it for the honor of bumanity that the whole account 
was demonstrated to be a fable —Anwacs 1779. 

On the 2d July, 1779, the disposition of the rival parties contending 
for the possession of the valley of Wyoming, was this: 

At the distance of one mile from the head of the valley, stood Fort 
Wintermoot, so called after a bloody Tory, who had made himself con- 
spicuous in this and many other instances, for his ferocious counsels and 
cruel conduct. Of this fort. the invading force—sixteen hundred stropg, 
of whom four hundred were Indians, on the evening of that day, took pos- 
session. Colonel John Butler may be said to have commanded-in-chief, 
though the obedience yielded to him by his savage auxiliaries, was of the 
slightest texture, and least possible amount. 
@’appui of their strength, small scouting parties were sent out as well 
for purposes of general plunder, as to procure provisions for the troops, 
and forage for the horses. It was an object, and in all warfare it is a le- 
gal one, to spy out the land, and its plenty or nakedness, its weak points, 
and#trong defences, and assailable men, and therefrom to deduce the 
stratagematic policy of the prospective campaign. We have the assur- 
ance of contemporary history to aid my own recollections of the time, 
that bribery was freely resorted to—that ‘secret service money” was no 
more spared here, than it was by Horace Walpole or Cardinal Richelieu. 
The ease with which spies traversed the valley without detection, proved 
not less the imbecility of one party, than the cunning of the other ; and, I 
fear, a readier acquaintance with the charms of British gold, than has 
been suspected or recorded. 

On the west bank of the river, just below Monockonock Island, and 


some three miles above Fort Wyoming, there was a fortification of little © 


worth, to which the people of the valiey resorted for security on this oc- 
easion. In this fort, which took its appellation of “ Forty Fort” from the 
names of the forty settlers by whom it was built—in most chronicles it 
is known as Kingston—in this fort, were hastily met, on the morning of 


the third, the bone and sinew of the settlemcnt—a band numbering some- | 


thing less than four hundred, the bravest, and most active of the whole 
population. Small parties—just enough to kindle signal fires and bar 
gates, were left in the other forts,—the remainder of the entire force of 
the valley was assembled here. 

The reader will admit, that I was not framed for warlike deeds; yet no 
man within the belt of mountains that encompasses Wyoming, had wea- 
pons on his thigh for its defence, sooner than the Hunchback. It was 
impossible that I should rise to the dignity of a hero, or emulate the ex- 
ploits of a paladin; but I had as much to lose as many a man of complete 
proportions and a nobler form—friends tenderly, dearly beloved,—my 
little all of temporary wealth, and my share of civil rights and liberties, 
outraged and violated by the proud nation, who were the prime movers to 


the present invasion—the chief directors of all the atrocities of those who | 


led it—eager participators in all the frontier scenes of blood and,carnage. 
I know further that I am not so unapt at martial exercises as I may seem. 
Though I have, and know it, hideous features, and know that my stature 
is that of a dwarf, yet I have great corporeal strength, and, moreover, I 
fee] that I am not deficient in—nay, that I have more than my share of 
courage, intrepidity, firmness, coolness, and resolution—the qualities that 


make the soldier—and, with experience and opportunity and Luck, in | 


which I am a firm believer, the conqueror. I went into the strife of that 
hour with a pulse as true as if it had been of steel, tempered in the 
great smithy of #tna; and it never fluttered for a moment throughout the 
struggle. 

A council to determine on our future course of action, was held very 
early on the morning of the third. There was here a very great disparity 
of opinions—some were for awaiting the attack in our fortress, while 
others were for taking the initiatory step inoffensive warfare. All agreed, 
that the fortunes of Wyoming stood or fell by the councils of the morn- 
ing, fashioning the policy of the next two days. ll felt the importance 
of giving advice, and yet felt how much he had rather the duty devolved 
on another—a common predicament of the mind when great events ate 
being annealed. When the great game of life and death is to he played, 
a generous and high-souled man will rather double his own stake, than re- 
commend a heavy forfeit to another. The advocates for offensive warfare 
contended, that whilst no augmentation of our own force could take 
i lace, (for, from whence could recruits cgme ?) the enemy, having nothing 


, in his rear to obstruct arrivals of fresh troops, and with the weakness of 
us. They number three times as many men as we, | the settlement known throughout the whole Northern region, might ex- 


pect great accessions of force, and a constant accumulation of the means 
of subsisting it. They contended, that the enemy whilst strengthening 


' themselves, would weaken the valley force, unless immediate attack were 


stalments, as Rhenebeck says when | 


From this fort, and point | 


made; that the harvest just beginning to ripen, would never be gathered 
by those who planted it, and winter would set in on a starving and house- 
less population. 

Those who were disposed to relyon the strength of stone wall and 
fosse, (and of this number were brave old Pepper and myself, ) contend- 
ed, that to attack an enemy of three times our number, was not valor but 
rashness and foolhardinees, and would be followed by certain defeat—by 
the destruction of the settlement—by ing away into slavery of our 
wives and children—by torture;—in ‘truth, by almost annihilation. If 
we remained within the fortress, those so remaining were safe—a nu- 
cleus around which would gather all the dispersed elements of resistance, 
reorganizing for sorties, sudden attacks, and a!] manner of formidable re- 
sistance. But the party for war, like that for which Lemprarius raised 
| his voice, prevailed. 1 know there have been many whoassert that Colo- 
nel Zebulon Butler and others, were, from the beginning, traitors, and 
counselled in accordance with a compact to deliver up the settlement. 
That both Butler and Dennison were weak and imbecile men, and utter- 
ly unfit to lead men to battle, I admit; but I profess to believe them ho- 
nest and faithful, and doing all that could be done by the light of a very 
feeble lamp. 

At the dawn of day on this eventful morning, the garrison left the for- 
tress in order of battle under the command of Colonel Zebulon Butler. 
The fort occupied by the enemy was but three miles distant. It was 
wished to reconnoitre the ground occupied by the enemy, and volunteers 
for the duty were invited. The Scoutand Indian John weuld have been 
worth their weight in gold upon the occasion, but they were absent on 
another duty. 

There was in Snickerdam a wild Irishman, by name Mike O'Grady. 
In the exuberance of his mirth, and with an eye to fun solely—for never 
other cause was known to impel him to action—Mike O'Grady came out 
with the troops to find entertainment in bush warfare. He was a merry, 
good-hearted fellow—the pet and “ darlint” of young and old. He was 
continually in a scrape of some kind or other, but bis dexterity in work 
ing himself out of them, and in converting misadventures into favorable 
events, was the theme of constant delight. He drank more whiskey, 
sang better songs, had more pugilistic set-tos, and made more blunders 
and friends, than any man in Snickerdam—perhaps in all broad Penn- 
sylvania. There wasn’t a man in the whole mountain region, ignorant 
of the especial qualifications of the Wild Irish Boy, and of his witty say- 
ings, onl jas de mots. . 

With the usual grimace and mock bow, Mike O'Grady stept upto Col. 
Butler, and offered his services as a “‘ reconnautherer.”’ 

“ Did he know the ground?” 

“ Didn't he?” 

‘*Had he been upon it 7” 

“Yes, an unther it too!” 

To hear him talk you would have supposed that he knew to a unit, the 
number of grains of sand there were in the whole of Kingston township. 
And this is the great fault, barring shillelahs and potteen, of the tight- 
hearted son of Ireland. He professes that which Newten and Bacon 
failed to obtain, Universal Knowledge. He will give you the course and 
distance of a place he never heard of in his life, on a road he never tra- 
velled. He will assert familiarity with a language of which he does not 
even know the characters. He is the great finger-post on the highway, 
| the only infallible and erer-ready respondent in science, the true head 

“wrangler” in all recondite debates. Oh, Patrick! Patrick! with thy 
| wit, and liveliness, and intellectual quickness, what wouldst thou not be- 
| come, what fail to perform, were modesty and discretion added to thy 

other qualities ! 
| He was not sent on this important errand without the earnest protest 


| against his being so employed, of the shrewd and sagacious Pepper. But 
| John Butler, like other men dressed in a little brief authority, found too 
| much pleasure in his unwonted rule not to cling to it with the utmost 
| pertinacity. He would have his way, and Mike O'Grady went as scout. 
| The orders he received were as definite, precise, and as much to the pur- 
oe as those given by Dogberry to the watch in Much Ado About No- 
ing. 
| And well did the scout enact the character of a rollocking Irishman. 
| Had praclamation been made with trumpet throughout the valley, that 
Abraham Pike and Mike O'Grady were going out, in the capacity of 
spies, to discover the whereabouts of the enemy, the subjects of their es- 
pionage would not have been better prepared to receive them. They 
reported, that they found the invaders reposing in perfect security—ar 
Indian on the war-path reposing in perfect security! Having made 
the discovery with about the same attention to-secresy, that a nymph of 
the pave uses with her lovers, or the boatswain when he pipes to grog; 
and, having fired upon two Indians to notify them that there was powder 
in the American camp, and no mistake, Mike O'Grady and his associate 
returned with merry faces to head-quarters, and reported a surprise of 
the enemy’s camp very practicable. 

At break of day we left the fort, and began our march towards the 
| entrenched position of our enemy. Butler was chief in command. We 
found them drawn up in order of battle, their left resting on the river- 
bank, their right protected by a swamp. Associated with John Butler 
;2 the command of the invading force, were most of the Tory leaders 
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and izans, who had rendered themselves conspicuous and terrible in 
the frontier war. Our own column was displayed, te use the official lan- 
guage, in ‘‘ corresponding order,” as if there can be correspondence in 
the movements of opposing armies, when one of them outnumbers the 
other in the pi tion of four te one. Being so much our superior in 
number, it fullowed that their line was more extended than ours, and 
thence the certainty of their outflanking us. They could do it whilst 
holding back half their force,—a fact, which places in yet stronger 
light, the folly of the whole modus operandi on our part. The ground 
where the battle was fought is broken and uneven, covered with pine 
woods and dwarf bushes, hiding the movement of troops, ant leaving to 
conjecture what should be known with certainty. Inthe parlance of the 
country, this is Abraham's Plains—a spot which time will consecrate in 
remembrance of a thrilling tragedy. 

Zebulon Butler commanded the left, and Nathan Dennison the right. 
But why should J particularize the incidents of this mock battle? Many 
have narrated them, and as I know, with greater accuracy than usually 
attends such details, when such intense party bitterness is mixed up with 
them. In less than ten minutes, it was not simply a defeat that we en- 
countered : it was a race where only a few of the fleetest escaped—a rout 
most perfect in its kind. At no time did our people show the spirit or 
achieve the deeds, which, even if our numbers had been equal, would 
have given us victory. The whole of this campaign, so brief and bloody, 
from the first gathering of the settlers to the last musket fired, displayed 
nothing but pusillanimity, impotency, idle rushing into danger, and loss 
of all presence of mind when there. No trait of common sagacity—no 
spark of common courage warmed uur troops—No remembrance of the 
stake depending,—wives and helpless old age, and stil! more helpless in- 
fancy, exposed to the tomahawk—the pecuniary gains of toilsome years 


| 


devoted to the flames, lent life to troops, that, like the Welshman, mis- | 


taking moods and tenses, “‘would be drowned, and nobody should help 
him.” It was like a play of foils against broadswords—The yells and 
war-whoops of the savages paralyzed our men, till they seemed incapa- 
ble of resistance. , 

There were some who bore themselves like’men in this battle, and 
none fouzht more bravely than the old St. Kitts trader. There were pe- 
culiarities in his mode ot fighting which deserve mentioning for their no- 
velty. He fought without hat, shoes, coat or waistcoat—and, in extreme 
cases, without a shirt, with a silk handkerchief bound tightly around his 
head, and his trowsers rolled up to keep them out of thedew. Thus at- 
tired, nothing could stand before him a minute. For the whole space of 
the conflict, wherever it raged fiercest, wherever the yells of the savages 
rose loudest, there was to be seen one attired as I have described him, 
and with an enormous pigtail projecting at least a foot from the proper 
region of pigtails, doing deeds that few martialists could do. #It was re- 
marked that, on this day, his warfare was peculiarly desultory and aim- 

- less. Men guessed that he sought in the ranks of the enemy, one deom- 
ed to pay a deep debt of vengeance—to settle now a long arrear of wrath 
and hatred. It was difficult to detect countenances, for the greater part 
of the Tories were disguised to resemble Indians; but once, when our 
eccentric old friend was exchanging passes with a savage of large sta- 
ture and fine propertions, he was heard to address him as ‘‘ Major War- 
render,” which the other momentarily lowering his point, answered to. 
The combatants were speedily separated in the melee—a disappoint- 
ment for which Pepper appeared to feel little appetite. 

Of those who retreated from this disastrous field, some escaped by 
swimming the river, others fled to the mountains. At least two-thirds of 


those who came into the field, left their bones to bleach upon it. A por- | 
tion of those who escaped from the first encounter, took refuge with their | 


wives and children in Wyoming Fort. Invested by Butler, on the suc- 
ceeding day, it surrendered on articles of capitulation. The story of the 
treachery of the besiegers—of the massacre of the entire population, 
with even greater barbarities than before—of all the horrid circumstances 
attending it—the coe] murders of brother by brother, and father by son 
—the story is too revoltiug to be told in a publication that has female 
readers. 

One death only I must pause to mention and deplore—that of the poor 
Irish lad, the cunning spy, Mike O’Grady. He died as full of heroism 
as a martyr of the early church, fighting bravely to the last, and probably 
the merriest victim ever tormented at an Indian stake. 


CHAPTER XII. 
YINALE TO THE TRAGEDY. 


The borough of Wilkesbarre lies North-East from the battle-field, dis- 
tant ten miles. Thither, on the loss of the battle, Pepper and myself 
retreated with the afflicting tidings. We were not the first bearers of 
the sad intelligence, however—the news had preceded us half an hour, 
borne by those who had taken no part in the contest, awaiting the event 
from a safe and convenient hill, half a mile distant. With the hope of 
obtaining mercy by unreserved submission, the people of the village had 
resolved to offer no defence, demand no conditions. As “ those,” saith 
the proverb, “ whom God wills to destruction, he first deprives of under- 
standing,” it would have shorn the lesson of a portion of its deep philoso- 
phy, had this remnant of the valley people displayed wisdum, good con- 
duct, or other redeeming trait. They did not; and the lesson went down 
the stream of time as perfect in its kind as any thing I have read of. 

Let me paint to you, my readers, the scene we saw in the Quaker’s 
cottage on our entrance. It is a mournful one, but man was made to 
mourn—out of God’s mercy, doubtless ; for “it is good to be afflicted.” 
On a low couch, on each side of which sat a parent holding a cold and 
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shrunken hand, lay my more than sister, apparently in the last stage of 
human existence. The change, that a week had wrought in her, was 
sad to behold. A feeble voice articulated so as to be understood with 
difficulty, called me to the bedside—her mother surrendered her place to 
me; and once more, reposed in mine, the little hand that I had pressed 
so oft in brotherly fondness. 

“‘ Does dear Mary know,” I inquired of the father, “that in a couple 
of hours this building will be visited by the terrible bands who have de- 
luged the valley in blood?” 

“She knows all, and, as I think, comprehends fully our situation,” he 
answered. ‘Poor child! she is past ali human fear as thee sees.”” 

The eyes of the sweet sufferer to whom our conversation was perfectly 
intelligible, were turned towards me, and a slight motion of her lips in- 
dicated a wish to speak. I leant down my ear to catch the last accents 
of a soul just passing to its final abode. 

“T am going home, my dear brother,” she said feebly. ‘‘ It is my wish 
that you should remain with my dear parents as long as they live. Pro- 
mise me this, and I shall die easier.” 

I replied, as well as my tears would permit, that her command should 
be a law to me, and the more as my affection for them, independently of 
her wish, would chain me to their side as long as they found pleasure in 
my society. ‘Is there any further command, dear sister, to be laid oa 
one ready to execute it at any peril ?”’ 

“Tt may be thy fortune, my brother, to meet with a wretched man 
bearing the name of Rebert Ramsay, If thee does, say to him that the 
greatest pang Mary Walmesley felt in her dying hour, was the know- 
ledge of her sinfulness and depravity. Say tu him, that could I know 
he were repentant, I could die easier.” 

“Trouble not thy pure mind in this solemn hour, my beloved child! 
with one thought of that bad youth,” said the good Quaker. 

“Father!” said the dying girl, “‘ forgive me this weakness, as I hope 
my Father in Heaven will. I have never ceased to remember him—aye, 
dear father! and thou wilt not chide me for it now—too fondly, and I 
cannot forget him in my dying hour. Thee knows that I refused to be 
his wife—it is the truth, father! that I die rather than be so. But I 
feel and know that the victory I have achieved over my heart, will be 
accepted by my Redeemer as an atonement for my remembrance of him 
in death; and the prayer of my last breath, that he may be reclaimed 
from his evil ways, and ¢ome to lean, as I do, on God and his Crucified 
Son.” 

The failing speech of the dear girl had merely enabled her to bring to 
a close, in semi tones and broken accents, the dying declaration of her 
truth and constancy. What more she might have added, I know not; 
but at the moment, the shout of the terrific foe, just entering the village 


| of Wilkesbarre, broke on our ears, and gave other employment to our 
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thoughts. The Quaker urged both Pepper and myself to seek a post of 

safety with the distracted crowds, who were flying from thé valley in pur- ~ 

suit of a hiding-place. But we refused to listen to the kind counsel.— 

Both of us were resolved to take a lesson of faithfulness from the dying 

couch, and remain to share the fortunes of our friends, with whom, for 

so many years, we had been on the kindest terms of intimacy and confi- 
ence. 

“We shall have a-visit from them as soon as they have plundered and 
burnt the village,” said Pepper. ‘‘The moment they lack occupation, 
or want for sport where they are, they will make a divarsion to us.” 

This was trite information to us, s0 well acquainted with Indian ha- 
bits. We all expected their visit, and only erred in supposing it would 
be procrastinated so long. The words were ‘scarce out of his mouth, 
when we heard shouts—momentarily growing nearer, until the last was 
uttered at the door-latch. 

It was lifted without ceremony, dnd in a breath of time the small vesti- 
bule or entrance hall was filled with Indian warriors. One who appear- 
ed to have complete command over them, advanced—for a moment, with 
a proud and firm step, and then, for some unknown cause, like a fiery 
horse, checked in mid career, came to a sudden stand, faltered, and 
backed to the door. He was a man of noble form and step, a shade 
darker than his comrades, and the garb he wore was in the best style of 
Indian costume. 

Of all the men I ever saw, Pepper possessed the greatest share of na- 
tive sagacity. It was impossible to deceive him in matters either trivial 
or important. To him, every occurrence was as clear as these waters 
we read of that are transparent to the depth of a hundred fathoms. He 
saw, with the first glance, that this was no Indian, but a white man in 
disguise; and the same rapid and unerring perception enabled him to 
name instantly, the individual assuming it. 

“Do you know the leader of this gang?” he asked of the afflicted fa- 
ther, in a low whisper. ’ 

The Quaker replied, that he did not. 

“ Robert Ramsay! I marked him today in the fight, and knew his 
walk at once. And he is, moreover, ‘Major Warrender;’ for, be as- 
sured the Tory leader so terrible for the last two years on the whole 
Northern frontier, is no other than the bold, bad youth we knew in years 
past as Robin Ramsay, with a new name, but with the old heart.” 

The suspected man now came to the side of the Quaker. “‘ There is 
death in the house of my white father!” he said with a voice we could 
remark was husky and choked with emotion. 

“ Speak in thine own style, Robert,” replied Mr. Walmesley. ‘‘ Al 
disguise is useless—thou art no Mingo; we know thee well.” \ 

As he said this in his usuak solemn and impressive tones, a visibl 
tremor took possession of the stranger. It lasted but for a moment 
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however; the next he tore the mask fiercely from his face, and stood | The impivus assumption of the Gre 


before us, without disguise, the man we believed him to be. 

As the mask left his features, a strong beam of sunlight lit them 
up, and a low cry of horror and anguish came from the dying maiden. 
There was lent to her from that Great Source, which is the Fountain of 
Life, renewed strength to raise herself a little frorn the couch. 
port me for a moment, my brother!”’ she said to me, “ and let me look 
at the well-remem)ered face for the last time. Robert, 1 am going—a 
few moments more, and I shall be in the land of spirits. There is 
strength lent me, I feel, not for myself, but for thee. I reproach thee 
not with my wrongs and outraged affections—I forgive thee, Robert, in 
the hour of death, forgive thee; and do Thou forgive him, Oh God !—but 
ro Robert, repent! I see,” she exclaimed with sudden ecstasy,— 
“' Heaven opened, and behold! the Joys of the Blest! and the Glories of 
the Lamb! Repent, Robert, repent, and come—to me—in that bright 
and glorious home. I have been true tothee—I have loved—no other— 
thine, and thine alone. If thou wilt forsake thy bad ways, I will be thine 
—thine in Heay—en.” 

As she gasped out the last words, she fell back dead on the pillow. 

“ This is a solemn scene, Robert,” said the good man. “ Yet inas- 
much as the flesh is nothing, the soul all, her death were cheaply 

rchased if it procured the life eternal of blessedness for thee. May | 
bo the lesson will net be lost upon thee 7”’ j 

f there was a thought given by the sinner to repentance, it was of the 
briefest possible duration—a mere cloud paasing over the face of the 
moon. 
“ Who parted us, dotard?” he exclaimed in the most terrible frenzy 
of passion | have ever seen. “She loved me—you heard her say it with 
her dying breath, and our love was mutual—she rejected me, because 
you bade her. Of a sect whose hypocrisy is deep as the ocean, whose 


a 


** Sup- | 


| liverers. 


pretensions to sanctity are the source whence, to add to their broad | 


acres, you have caused your daughter’s death, and your own. The hour 
has come for which I have toiied for years. Know it is I, that planned 


this expedition—I, that found in John Butler a willing partner—in Jo. | 


Brant a reluctant, but still, thanks to my own wisdom, an efficient aid. 
I have thrice visited this valley as a spy—even condescended, for the 


sake of revenge, to listen two full hours to the silly gabble of the fools, | 


Saul Pepper calls wife and daughters. 
Ha! at the door there! enter!” 

A stalwart savage responded to the call. 

“ Prepare the stakes,”’ said Ramsay—‘“ three, do you hear, and pile 
high the foggots around them. You shall have a feast, my brave Min- 
goes—tiiere shall be, if not a feast of reason, at least a flow of souls. 
The taciturn Quaker, the talkative Sailor, and the learned Hunchback, 
full of wise saws and modern instances, will be such a trio as Mingoes 
never yet yoked for a saturnalia—Supercalia were the truer name—the 
sacrifices, goats, dog, and a—ha, classic Rhinebeck! am I right?” 

“ This comes of your nonsensical lenity,”’ said the undaunted 
Pepper to the Quaker. “ Do you remember, five years ago, I would 
have clipt the wings of this vile braggart but for you? He had made 


Revenge has come at last. 


| and resiatless. 
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at Attribute of the Divine Being 
was scarce made, when there came the quick sharp crack of rifles 
from a wooded eminence a little on our left; and three savages—one of 
them just applying the fire to the faggots that encompassed Pepper, 
and another doing the same deed for Mr. Walmesley, fetl dead without 
a struggle. A moment of indecision inthe survivors gave our unseen al- 
lies time to reload, and two more of the savages fell victims to the same 
unerring aim. With scarce less swiftness than the leaden messengers 
ot death, those who gave them their fatal currency were upon us. One 
stroke of a friendly hatchet severed the cords that bound the old mas. 
ter of the Speedwell,—the liberation of the Quaker was accomplished 
with equal speed. In a breath, the fierce old sailor was re-armed and 
raging, but no change could be remarked in the countenance of the 
Quaker. 

“ Turn, hellhound, turn!” cried Pepper, without ever having so much 
as heard of Macduff. The cal! was directed to Ramsay, who gave indi- 
cations of retreating. ‘‘ Stop a few minutes, do now—I want to pase a 
few compliments with you. Wo'’nt you stay and preach for Mr. Folly- 
whack next Sabbath, d—n you?” 

“Hist! what is that?” exclaimed the scout, who was one of our de- 
“‘There’s help coming to them. If you would save your lives, 
you must follow me instantly. Too late! too late! and we are lost."’ 

Three mounted Indians, one of them of a tall and particularly cor- 
manding demeanor, rode rapidly on to the lawn. Never have I seen a 
handsomer man than this last—never one whose port was more noble 
and majestic. Every action was grace itself. His horsemanship was 
as perfect a specimen of equestrian skill as ever graced a knightly en- 
counter of chivalry. His burnished arms glittered like silver. They 
were those, with which a soldier of wealth and high rank woald de- 
light to deck himself. In addition to these, he wore in his belt of curi- 
ously variegated wampum, the characteristic tomahawk, which, in its 
texture and finish, resembled an elabcrate sword blade of Damascus 
steel. A rich plume nodded over his lofty forehead. 

The deep silence, which pervaded both parties during the tem 
cessation of hostilities, was first broken by the stranger chief. Turning 
to Ramsay with a face livid with suppressed anger, he bade him survey 
the valley through which, for a time, the triumph of hell was complete 
In every direction, as far as the eye could reach—East, 
West, North, and South,—in front, and in rear, the work of destruction 
was going on—The triumph of Tory malice and Indian cruelty, reigned 
unopposed. The villages, after a butchery of almost every soul in them, 
were in flames, as were also the greatest part of the farm houses and 
rural habitations, in the whole valley for its entire length. The fields of 
grain, nearly ready for the sickle, had been set on fire and consumed 
where they grew; the heids mangled, and with their tongues cut out, 
ran bellowing madly with anguish:—but no pen can picture the hor- 


| rors of t¥at hour. And from time to time, above the roar of the flames, 


himself responsible to criminal law, and he should have gone tothe gal- | 


lows, d 





m me, but for you.” 


Nothing in the legends of my native Hartz of the revels of the de- | 


mons who haunt them, could possibly have equalled the conduct of the 
savages Whilst they were preparing the stakes. They shouted, laughed, 
gang, jumped, ran races around the house—singly—in pairs, and in 


squads—but | cannot find words to depict their excessive joy, and the | 


devices they adopted to make it known. 

Presently the door opened, and Ramsay, with two or thiece of the 
stoutest of his associates, entered with cords. True to his principles 
to the last, and yet as full of nerve as a martyr, the Quaker silent and 
passive awaited the result. Not so Pepper. and myself. We knew that 
resistance could not possibly make dur fate worse—without it, the most 
terrible torments awaited us—resist, and life might Le ended by a single 
blow—torture escaped by a simple act of courage. Twice we beat them 
out of the house; but numbers and brute force prevailed at last. A blow 
on the head from a bludgeon, dealt from behind, laid me prostrate. My 
recollections of the next ten minutes are very imperfect. When my 
senses returned, Pepper, wounded and bleeding, and unconquered and 


unconquerable, using his tongue in a torrent of biting words, stood bound | 


to the stake—Mr. Walmesley, naked from his waist up, but meek, pa- 
tient and unresisting, was awaiting the like operation. My clothes had 
been torn from me during my trance, by no scrupulous hand—That I had 
been spared death was undoubtedly owing to the peculiar feeling the 
savage has for any thing deformed or stricken. 
escaped altogether, but for the malice and hatred of Ramsay. 

“What has thee to say now?” asked Ramsay, deridingly, of the 
Quaker. 

‘Nothing, Robert,” he said meekly, “but to utter a prayer for thy 
speedy conversion, and then 1 go to my beloved daughter who cannot 
come to me,” 

“Utter thy prayer quick then, for thy race is run.”’ 

“T will, Robert, I will. Merciful God! .as the last words of that 
pure soul thou hast just called to thy bosom, were for thy regnerating 
grace on this great sinner, so let my own petition to thee, Most Merci- 
ful God, in the same cause, be added to hers, and may it be accepted by 
thee. Pardon him, Father! for he knows not what he does; and Thy 
will be done forever and ever!” 

“ My will first!’ exclaimed the wicked man. 


| 


| noted a fatal extremity of purpose. 


Po hehe T choula’h | between us,” mimicing the tone of the other, at the celebrated interview 
robably 1 should have | 


and the crack of the musquetry. rose the terrible yells of the infuriated 
bands of mingled Indians and Tories, who were changing one of the 
fairest spots of earth into another Campania. 

“And this ia your foul work, Warrender,” said Brant, fiercely. 

“Tt is indeed—I acknowledge it—I am its parent,” answered Ram- 
say with an audacious smile. 

“ You have deceived me, doubly deceived me,” said Brant: “first de- 
ceived me by promising mild and honorable warfare, and, secondly, by 
procuring my absence from the batile-field by a cunning and basely- 
forged lie—aye, Warrender, ] say if, a lie! Hed I been present, victory 
had not less been ours; and we—I mean myself, for disgrace cannot 
affeet one so vile as thou art—had been spared the infamy, which this 
outrage will entail through all time on its perpetrators. And scarce can 
speech or future deed of mine wash out the blot, or clear my character 
from the mist that must ghroud it, til! good men shall arise to vindicate 
Truth and Brant. 1 feel I shall ever be contemned of all just and honor- 
able men for that, knowing as I did, the foul hearts of the traitors to God 
and man, whom men call Tories, I leagued with them—trusted to them 
—breathed the same air with them. But this shall show I amsa Mo- 
hawk yet: What! ho! is there one of you all that has just cause of 
quarrel with this bad man, and would take a brave mode of settling it? 

In a second of time, Pepper's shoes, hat, neckcloth, waistcoat and 
shirt, were a rod from him. 

“See if you preach for Mr. Follywhack next Sabbath, d—n yea,” 
said he, taking the quid from his mouth, which, with him, always de- 
‘There are points of difference 


between him and the Pepper family—“ 'spose we settle ‘em now !" 

At this point of time, Chengachcook, or Indian Jobn, stept suddenly 
forward : “I claim,” said he, ‘the life of this warrior,—it is mine— 
forfeited to her who lies sleeping yonder. Many years since, I came 
sick and wounded to the cabin of this good man. There was in that 
cabin a little bird, chirping on the boughs, and singing the sweet songs 
of childhood. It fluttered around me ; it perched at my side ; it all but 
nestled in my bosom :—the Great Spirit never created anything more 
beautiful. It was there, and by its aid, that I got food, got rest, and 
went on my way strong—that before the moon grew old, I had six scalps 
in my belt, torn from the quivering crewns of Mohawk warriors. Aba ! 
(the hand of Brant stole convulsively to the hatchet, but he withdrew it 
hastily, though the fierce dilation of the nostril continued,—and his pas- 
sion was, with difficulty, repressed.) Before I left the good man’s cabin, 
I promised the little bird to bear, evermore, her kindness in remem- 


But God chose that moment to vindicate his own power and glory.— | brance. I have done so—she has been éver the one bright star in Chen- 
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gachcook’s sky. Once I saved her: the Great Spirit was angry and 
took her to himrelf. I come now, and find no fire on the good man’s 
hearth ; the bird of beauty, with its little heart broken, can sing me no 
more sweet songs. I have had no revenge—I take it now.” 


| 
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times surpassess it in interest. I hope the friend who brought him out, 
will not be offended with me because I claim to have known him. 

I remained the companion of my dear friend, the Quaker, as long as 
he lived, which was little more than three years. Mrs. Walmesley fol- 


With that, be drew his bow, from whieh he would not part on bis con- lowed her daughter to the grave in less than six months. At my fiiend’s 


version, with great rapidity, and sent an arrow to the heart of the mis- 
erable man, That done, his war-cry rang through the glades, and he 
stood in expectation of an immediate attack from the hereditary foe of 
his race. 

“ He has been justly served,’ said Brant, with no movement indica- 
ting an attack. ‘On me, be the guilt of his death, if guilt there be. I 
am here,”’ be continued, addressing himself to our party, “ to put a stop, 
if possible, to the terrible scenes, to which, God knows, I am no party. 
I suffered myself to be deceived by the lies of him whom justice has 
overnaken at last, and have been absent for many days. Since I had rea- 





decease, he left me all his wealih. It made mea rich man, but took 
away none of my melancholy. I restored the mansion and everything 
around it, to the exact condition in which the irruption of the savages 
found it. Tn that state, I have kept it ever since. Change has not 
visited it,—time has impaired none of its beauties—the neatness, order, 


| and regularity of its day of former ownership, are with it still. The 


son to suspect that I was deceived I have neither eaten nor slept, but | 


have journeyed hither nightand day. Alas! I have reached the battle- 
field too late—too late! Yetwhat!I can do, shall be done. The forests 
around us are full of your miserable people flying from the barbarity of 
our bands, to death, by starvation and fatigue. Go you, all of you, with- 
out parole, without promise, without return—on Thayendenega be the 
peril of your release,—go, comfort, und save! I will do all I can to 
arrest further massacre |’ 
** Your name,” said he, turning to me, “ I have heard of before, as a just 
, and as one delighting in converse with the wise men of the Past, 
and dwelling chiefly amongst books. I would that your heart could learn 
the truth of mine, and feel that I am guiltless of this blood. I would 
not that my name should descend to futare ages, darkened with the infa- 
my of this most atrocious massacre. Join me then in prayer, and after- 
wards lend your aidto make it effective, that an advocate shall arise to do 
tice to my fame.” 


We employed ourselves, for some time, according to the humane sug- 
gestions of the Mohawk chief. In that wilderness which has since gone 
by the name of the Su4pes or Deatu, we found many of the poor 
wanderers. and alleviated much distress. The sufferings of many had 
been past telling, and some alas! past remedy. We found women and 
children without male protector or guardian, actors in the late struggles, 
dying of wounds, with none to bathe their parched lips—women dying 
in the hour of parturition, or living through it to see their new-born babes 
eo for lack of sustenance : but the sufferings were terrible, indescri- 

ble, and unequalled. We saw many prowling bands of Iroquois, but 


little couch, where the pure in heart had the visions which are now the 
glorious realities in heaven, is hidden still by the same ruaset curtain— 
the harp she won from her father’s rigid faith, by a resistless smile and 
kiss, keeps its old place by the wall. I did not these things from love, 
for | was wise in time to avoid a sentiment, which, to one of my disposi- 
tion, must have been death. I did it from a friendship as deep end en- 
during as ever visited mortaf bosom. From this mansion, I shall be car- 
ried to my last home, which, if the executor of my last will be faithful, 
and with my whole wealth I have bribed him to the trust, will be at the 
feet of the father and mother, and by the side of my dear lost sister. 

Mrs. Pepper lived many years, but never recovered her admiration of 
aclerical dress ! It may be mentioned as a pleasing trait in her charac- 
ter, that she tetained to the last her ‘excessive purdiliction” for her 
husband. She died of aj disease called “ Acidulation of wind on the 
brain.’ See Psalmanazar, book 73, page 749. 


— . 


Cruerriss or Heatuentsm.—The following are extracts of a letter’ 


received by the secretaries of the London Missionary Society, from the 
Rev. Robert Brooking, one of the society's missionaries in Western Af- 
rica, dated Kumasi, Feb. 14, 1842. The reverend gentleman, after de- 
scribing many things of minor importance, proceeds to add:—* Oa the 
6th of last month (January) one of the King’s daughters died, and a cus- 
tom was made during which three poor creatures were hurried intoeter- 
nity in the shape of sacrifices, one of whose headless trunks I saw drag- 
ged through the market place. On Sunday, the 9th, after preaching, L 
went to take the air, when I came unexpectedly upon the headless trunk 
of a human being, who had been executed a few minutes previously.— 
His hands were also lopped off, and one of the executioners was en- 


| gaged in cutting off a part of the chia with the beard on it. On the 


the friendship of the Great Chief had been effectual to spare us collision | 


with them. 


We were absent about a month—at our return, few of the hostile In- 
dians remained in the Valley. A fort was constructed for us Yo retreat 
to in case of emergency, of which Pepper was the actual head, though 
Zebulon Butler retained the nominal superiority. A desultory warfare 
continued for near a year—a mutual extermination, neither party giving 
quarter, but shooting each other down with as little hesitation as a sports- 
man uses when firing into a covey of partridges. 


In the next year, when General Sullivan made his incursions into the 


13th the old chief Kumasi died, in consequence of which a large custom 
was made. During the day 12 persons were sacrificed. I witnessed 
the pushing of a knife through the cheek of one poor creature to prevent 
her from cursing the King. This was done almost instantaneously, after 
which her hands were tied behind her back, and in this state she was 


| left for some time until executed. On the 17th two persons were exe- 


Indian Country, Pepper, high in command, and most deservedly so, for | 


his merits as a partizan leader were become widely known, accompanied 
the expedition. He took two of his sons with him then,—Pvaxiteles 
Job—by the boys, abbreviated, first to Prax. and then to Flax; the 
latter be bore through life ; and Ajax Seth, whom the same cunning mu- 
tilators of names, transformed to Eight Jacks. Both of the youths be- 
came renowned Indian fighters: Flax was killed at St. Clair’s defeat, 
and Eight Jacks fell triumphant at Wayne’s victory. Before Sullivan 
would permit Pepper to join him, he obliged him to subscribe to what Pep- 
per called the ‘‘ New Act of Conformity.”’ He was to wear his hat, shoes 
and coat, no matter how hot the battle, or warm the weather ; but he 
was to retain or discharge his quid of tobacco, as best suited his own 
inclination. When the General, with great kindness of manner, for no- 
body was more popular than the old sailor, requested him not to use so 
much profane language, he replied, ‘‘ He’d be d—d if he swore again 
for the whole campaiga !”” and he is said to have kept his word. He 
became eventually a general, and continued to drink brandy, tell stories, 
and describe the losation of ‘‘ Booby Island Rock,” and the intricate 
channel between ‘‘ St. Kitts and Nevis,” till he was more than ninety 
years old. 


And for the comfort of maidens falling into the yellow leaf, whose hope 
deferred is making the heart sick ; and, moreover, in further verification 
of the proverb, that ‘ there never was a Jack without a Jill, and if one 
won’t another will,” let me state that, finally, the wedding bell was heard 
to tinkle gaily at the far-famed mansion, No. 101}, Water-street. It 
was Clytemnestra Ruth’s good fortune, at last, to have the time of night 
asked of her in the form of words best adapted to her wants and wishes. 
And “as it never rains but it pours,” two months after, Mr. Newrum, 
the grocer, carried off Circe Leah for ** good and all.” About tLe same 
time Medu-a Eunice beeame the third wife of the Reverend Mr. Folly- 
whack, and went through the “ go to-bed-supperless,” ‘ lic-still-to-be- 
humbled,” and ‘“ get-up-to-be-slapt’’ evolutions of a step-mother’s drill, 
to the admiration of all Snickerdam. Hersilia Hippodamia Tabitha, 


the youngest child, on account of an extra touch of Nature’s rouge, com- 


raonly known as the “ Red Pupper,’’ never was married. She was a 
cross child. If she really did go to lead Plutu’s apes, poor apes ! 
The story of the Scout has been written in books that will only perish 


cuted for conspiracy and treason. I saw those persons with knives 
driven through their cheeks, their hands fastened by iron staples to logs 
of wood. I saw the head of one ef them struck off. His blood served 
to besmear the King’s drum, &c. His heart was then taken out and 
also one of his ribs, all of which was done in the sight of a survivor. 
They both retained their faculties till the last moment, and were quite 
aware of what was going on. On the 18th while returning from the 
King’s house, I saw the bead and hand of one of those who were exe- 
cuted the preceding day carried by an individual with as much unconcern 
as a butcher’s boy would carry the head of a sheep in England. On the 
22d fire broke out, which was soon extinguished. Scarcely was that 
done, however, when a house in another part of the town took fire, dur- 
ing which time the wind blew rather strong, and the fire spread and burnt 
down three-fourths of the most thickly populated part of the town inthe 
incredible short space of four hours. I never saw such a scene before ; 
the fire raged with incredible fury. It was truly heart-rending to see 
women and.children retreating before it. On the 30th a man of conse- 


| quence died, and 12 individuals were sent into another world to accor 


pany him, five of whose headless trunks and six heads were lying to 
gether at one time in the streets. Our reception was good, and our 
prospects are delightful ; yet the scenes we sometimes witness are abso- 
lutely revolting to human nature.” 


EE 


Harrixess.—“ If you cannot be happy in one way, be happy in an- 
other; and this facility of disposition wants but little aid from philoso- 
phy; for health and good humor are nearly the whole affair. Many rum 
about after felicity, like an absent man hunting for his hat, while it is on 
his head or in his hand.” 

The true way to happiness is to endeavor to make others happy. But 
after all, it would seem as if no member of the human family is so con- 
stituted as to be capable of being made happy for more than ten minutes 
atatime. Many persons differ in their notions of happiness. The phi- 
losopher Garbou, thought that it consisted in eating oysters; and Talley- 


| rand could only find it in the art of tormenting his friends. Our owa 


private opinion of true happiness is, that it is all mere moonshine as mat- 
ters and things are now regulated.—Morn. Chronicle. 


— 


Ix s Passion.—When Vice Admiral Grenville heard of the capture 
of the Revenge frigate (one of his fleet) by the Spaniards, he was at @ 
carousal, drinking wine—and #0 moved was he by the intelligence, that 
he actually ground the glass between his teeth ; and swallowing the pieces 


with the land whose legends gave them birth. No character of modern | in bis abstracted mood, the blood ran out of bis mouth! 
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New-Dork: 
SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 19, 1842. 


Rev. Mr. Mirter.—As faithful chroniclers of the events of the day, 
we are called upon to announce that the Rev. Mr. Miller, a gentleman 
who professes to believe that the prophecies of Daniel, made in the court 
of Darius, had reference to the final destruction of the world, instead of 


the emancipation of the Jews from the Persian yoke, (the generally re- 
ceived interpretation ), and that the fulfilment of this propiecy is definite- 
ly settled for the first of April, 1643,—has been preaching in this city 
during the week, to large and intensely excited audiences. On Monday, 
he arrived from Newark—where, on the previous Saturday, he struck the 
great Tent which has been the theme of public curiosity—and 
commenced his labors here in the evening of the same day. Va- 
rious sentiments seem te actuate the crowds of people who attend his 
preaching; yet truth compels us to say, that the one apparently most 
Some af- 
fect to laugh—some curl their lips in scorn, and a few elevate their eyes 
and shoulders as in pity of human credulity; yet, for the greater part, 
those who are weak enough to be drawn to attend these preachings of a 
new and terrible doctrine, seem to shudder and quail beneath its thun- | 
ders. That any individual among the large number who assemble night- 
ly to listen to the discourse of the deluded old man, really believes 
that this fair and glorious creation, in which the finger of Almighty love 
is visible at every step, is really to be annihilated in the course of a 
few brief months, we of course do not entertain the remotest idea.— | 
Superstition, however, requires not belief, but terror—the more vague 
and undefined the better—to do its work. Mr. Miller himself main- | 
tains the appearance of the greatest sincerity; and, if he be merely 
a scheming hypocrite, as some imagine, he is certainly a most 9on- 
summate actor. 


predominant, is an intense and almost awe-struck attention! 


We confess it is not without a blush for the imperfections of poor | 
pe P 


human nature, that we record the progress of a superstition so weak and 
irrational. 
while Science is marching with gigantic strides on its course of light, 
piercing on every side the mysteries of the universe, and laying bare the 
secret springs of the wondrous working of Nature’s laws, hundreds and 
"housands of intelligent men and women flock to hear a visionary and a 
self-deluded enthusiast arrogate to himself the office of a Prophet of the 


Living God, and point to a certain day as the period fixed from the | 


foundation of the world for the destruction of all things. Commonsense 


as Well as Christian confidence in the immaculate wisdom of Heaven re- | 
volts at this blasphemy; and while the cold-hearted may sneer and | 


| : : ste - , “ata 
laugh, the truly sensitive and philanthropic heart cannot choose but | no little degree of ingenuity, provided they are altogether. chimerical. 


weep over the weakness and credulity of a portion of the human race. 
—— 

Dr. Bucuasan.—He who would keep pace with all the discoveries 
in science and philosophy which mark the present era, must needs find 
constant and exciting employment for all his powers of thought and ob- 
servation. A mere enumeration of the new and startling theories ad_ 
vanced within a few years in the single science of physiology and its 
connection with the intellect, would form a catalogue which few of our 
most industrious savans have sufficient industry to prepare. It will 
scarcely be expected of us, therefore, that we should do more than brief- 
ly glance at one amongatthe most striking and, if true, important of 
these discoveries, which, under the name cf Neurology, has been for 
some days exciting the attention of scientific circles as well as absorbing 
the unlimited wonder of the curious. 

Dr. Buchanan, the discoverer of the science, appears to be a man of 


extensive scientific and medical reading—a good anatomist, and tho- | 


roughly acquainted with all the schools of metaphysics now in vogue. 
His lectures, of which he has delivered some six or eight, were well at- 
tended, and seem to have given great satisfaction—in fact, so much so 
that we learn a large class, composed of some of the most intelligent 


members of the medical profession, and others, is already formed, for | 


the purpose of being instructed in the principles, details, and practical 
applicafion of the new science. 

We of course have not had an opportunity of examining very exten- 
sively into the wide field of investigation opened by Dr. Buchanan ; but 
as briefly as we can express them, the principles he teaches are these : 
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It is a problem we shall make no attempt at explaining, that, | 











1. The brain governs and sustains every corporeal, and performs every 


mental, function. 


2. The cerebral organs may be influenced directly by external means ; 


| and while under such influence they manifest themselves in the very same 


manner as when exeited in the ordinary manner. 

3. Allthe physiological and psychological! phenomena of man, as well 
as the cerebral organs, and his whole anatomical structure, are in har- 
mony with certain pathognomic lines, and are governed by strictly mathe- 
matical laws ; 

4. The nervous or cerebral influence or fluid is radiated from the braia 
to the different organs, and through the viscera and the whole animal 
economy. This fluid is also transmissible tarough the ends of the fin- 
gers, from one brain to another in the proper degree of susceptibility ; 
and, in some cases, where the susceptibility is extreme, the action of all 
the organs may be thus transmitted, reproducing in the brain of the sus. 
ceptible person, the sensations, emotions, and thoughts of the operator. 
Thus it appears that the perplexing and puzzling phenomena of animal 


| magnetism are at length satisfactorily accounted for ; and their erratic 
| exhibitions will, we hope hereafter be confined to their legitimate sphere 


in the new science of which they form a part. 

5. Every organ has certain relations to its class of objects and pheno- 
mena in nature. For instance, each organ prefers a particular color and 
a particular note of music ; it is therefore practicable to determine what 
style of coloring will be. used by a painter, with a given form of head, 
and what style of music will be the favorite of a certain composer. It is 
even asserted that, by exciting certain organs, two or three notes, both 
above and below, have been added to the compass of a person's voice. 

The preferences of the organs for different colers are the same in the 
order of arrangement as is seen in the rainbow and the prismatic spec- 
trum—that is, those organs lying on either side of the median line of the 
head, prefer violet; those in the next range, indigo, and so on throughout 


| the whole—light blue, green, yellow, orange and red. 


6. The various tissues and organs of the body are under the control of 
the cerebral organs, which send or remove their supply of blood, and of 
others which furnish or withhold their supply of innervation. The lo- 
cality of these organs can be distinctly demonstrated by experiments in 
which thg functions of any part of the body may be excited to an indefi- 
nite extent. The range of vision, the muscular strength, or the power of 
hearing, may be increased ten fold ; the appetite on the instant made ra- 
venous, or changed to a loathing of food; and any one of the secreting, 
circulating or excreting organs may be put into a state either of unusual 
activity or total suspension of its functions, by the application of the fin- 
ger to the corresponding point in the face or head of the patient. 

These are certainly very startling propositions, and are conceived with 


The doctrine seems to us to be extremely probable; and now that the 
ridiculous pretence of volitionary influences, magnetic attraction, 
clairvoyance, &c. &e., is to be displaced by a regularly systemetized 
science, based upon experiment and built up with a most harmonious 
prcbability, we confess a revived hope in the possibility of making some 
discoveries regarding the connection between mind and matter which 
will be equally important to medicine, social and moral ethics, and poli- 
tical economy. 

In fact, the doctrine that man is a perfect and symmetrical whole, and 
contains within his own organization all the powers and forces necessary 
to his existence and an intercourse with external nature, is one well cal- 
culated to strike the imagination at the same time that it appeals power- 
fully to the judgment. For our own part we do not see why the brain 
should not generate a magnetic, or galvanic, or electric foree, as well as 
the one of muscular energy, the sensibility of touch, or any of the other 
forces which are acknowledged to proceed from the brain. 

But we must break off abruptly, as our space is already exhausted, and 
the subject not yet fairly opened. 
——— 

“ EmMEctne, THE Inconstant, by Quintus Scribendibus,”’ translated, 
with additions and emendations, from the original notes, by Harvey 
Burdell, M. D., of this city. The entire of this original romance in real 
life, will appear in the December number of the “ Dollar Magazine.” 

—anteilllpiositen 

New Scxoot Booxs.—Parley’s Young American—a useful histe- 
| tical work for young persons, by S. G. Goodrich, is just published by 

Robirson, 156 Falton street. 
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Texas and Mextco.—We have reports of agother fight between the 
Mexican invading army and the Texian volunteers under Caldwell. 
While the latter were encamped near the Solado, on the 15th October, 
the Mexicans attacked them about 9 o'clock in the morning, and the fight 
lasted until night, when the Mexicans retired, having lost 214 in killed 
and wounded. Of Caldwell’s men (525 in number) only one was killed, 
and ten wounded. An expedition was preparing, under the command of 
Caldwell, to goto the Rio Grande, and to destroy every thing that could 
in any manner harbor the enemy. It appears that the spies who went jn 
pursuit of General Woel, followed the trail of his army about thirty miles 
beyond the Nueces, and found carts, wagons, and articles of furniture 


strewn along the road, that had been left to expedite his flight; and they | 


discovered his army, numbering about 3,000, at the Presidio del Rio 
Grande, fortifying The spy company had driven in 3,000 head of cattle, 


which the Mexicans attempted to drive off in their retreat. The people | 


of Texas are incited by a lively desire for revenge and justice upon the 
Mexicans. At Houston, men of all classes have enrolled themselve:. 
Even a minister of the gospel (Rev. Mr. Huckins) has attached himself 





| 
| 


| 
| 


to one of the companies, believing the protection of his country, his | 


home and his family, as not incompatible with his holy profession. There 
are now 1,245 troops in the field, while the Mexican invading force is 
supposed to be 5,000 or 6,000. 

From Mexico we learn that Gen. Bravo assumes the powers of the 
Executive during the absence of Santa Anna, who promises to return’to 
his duty as soon as hia health will permit. Inthe Congress, the proposed 
amendment of the Constitution was rejected by a smail majority, for the 
second time. This rejection was considered a hard blow at the popularity 
of Santa Anna. He has changed the Mexican seat of government. 
Vera Cruz for the present is the seat of diplomacy. On the 28th Sep- 
tember, Santa Anna's feot, which was shot off in the action of 5th Dec., 
1838, was entombed with great pomp beneath a magnificent monument. 
An appropriate funeral discourse was pronounced on the occasion. 


a = eee 

Tue Orper or Oop Fertows.—It is a singular fact that the 
members of this mysterious order in the United States, have increas. 
ed nearly five hundred fold within the last few years. The first 
American lodge was opened in Baltimore about twenty years ago, 
but more than ten years clapsed before any great progress was made. 
Now, however, there are nearly three hundred lodges in the Union, 
numbering upwards of twenty thousand members. Charity and be- 








Secosp Inpicrment acainst Cot. Wesn.—In consequence of an 
error in the former indictment, the charge against Col. Webb of vio- 
lating the State law against duelling was laid before the present Grand 
Jury, and that body has found a true bill against him. This new bill 
charges that he did receive a challenge from one Thomas F. Marshal, 
and left the State for the purpose of fighting a duel with said Marshall, 
&e. Bail was demanded, and given in the sum of $10,000. It is said 
that the case of Messrs. Belmont and Heyward is under consideration, 
and that they also will probably be indicted for a similar violation of the 
law. Whatever ground for complaint Col. Webb may have against the 
parties concerned in getting up this second indictment, we hope he will 
not now impugn the conduct of the Grand Jury. His former rematks 
upon the subject were in very bad taste. He doubtless had cause for 
complaint, but to impute base motives to so respectable a body of our 
citizens in solemn assembly, and acting under oath, is a serious offence 
which should never be permitted by the Court to pass unnoticed. 

. — 

Horisce Murpers at Ove Fierps, Lone Istasp.—Mr. Alexander 
Smith a respectable and wealthy farmer, at Old Fields, together with his 
wife, weré brutally murdered on Sunday night last, by some unknown vil- 
lain, and his house was then searched, and robbed of all his ready mo- 
ney. Mr. Smith, who was 70 years of age owned a large farm, em- 
ployed eight or ten laborers, all of whom were absent on Sunday except 
young German, who is suspected tu be the murderer. On Monday morn- 
ing one of the neighbors going in, found the body of the old man ly- 
ing on the hearth, and entirely burned to a cinder from the feet‘up to the 
chest. Mrs. Smith’s body lay on the other side of the fire place, not 
burnt, but showing indications that she had a severe struggle with the 
murderer, her dress being very much torn, and some of her hair pulled 
out. The heads of both were beaten in and a very heavy stone-ham- 
mer was found stained with blood lying but a few feet off. The German 
is known to have taken passage in the steamboat at Cold Spring, Mon- 
day morning, for this city. He is about 23 years old, some 5 feet 9 inch- 
es in height, and speaks broken English. When last seen he wore mus- 
taches and was 5 sacred in a green coat and pantaloons and checked 
waistcoat, and worea small green cap. A reward of $200 is offered by 
the Sheriff uf Suffolk Co. for the appretiension of the murderer. = 

On Thursday, Joseph Beam, a German answering to the description 
above given of the supposed murderer, was arrested by two of our city 


| police officers, and taken to Old Fields to be identified. We had not 


nevolence, friendship, love, truth, morality, and pure religion, are | 


the watchwords of the order, by which the members, no matter of | bid her and her family the house. One morning, he discovered his 


what religious creed, or political party, are locked together. It is | 


said that this order was first established during the reign of Nero, the 
Roman Emperor, A. D. 55, under the name of “ Fellow-Citizens.” 
The title of ‘Odd Fellows’ was given the institution A. D. 79, by 
Titus Cesar, who presented them with a dispensation, engraved on 
gold, accompanied with a number of emblems, nearly all of which 
are worn by the officers of the various lodges at the present day.— 
In England, the order has sadly degenerated, as it always must ina 
country were there are so many different castes in society. If re. 
port speaks truly, some of the lodges are there conducted on the 


“ frec and easy” plan, and in attending one of their weekly meetings, | 


the visitor might .imagine himself amid the revels of a low dram 


heard the result when our paper went to press. Another German was 
arrested on suspicion, at Miller’s Place, 20 miles east of the scene of the 
murder, having been found in a barn secreted among some straw. $200 
is ofered by the son-in law of deceased for the detection of the murderer. 


Horarste, iy Tavug.—An Towa paper has the following dreadful 
recital; but doesnot mention names or location. An old man who 
lived alone beeame angry with his daughter for some cause, and for- 


grandchild, under three years of age, climbing upon his garden rail, 
and he deliberately went for his rifle and shot the boy dead. The vic- 
tim fell inside of the fence. The old man reloaded and sat watching. 
Not long after the mother came seeking her child, and the minute she 
touched her father’s garden rail, as she did with a shriek the instant 


_ she perceived her dead child, the old brute shot her in the temple and 


shop. It is however proper to remark that the institution in this , 


country bas separated itself entirely from the beer-drinking portion of 


their European brethren. 
a 


_ The Episcopal Family Monitor, is a religious monthly periodical by 
Lockwood, 5 John street. No 3 is just received, and contains a beauti- 
ful view of Passamaquaddy Bay. 


Indicator, a Miscellany of Se!f-Improvement,” The leading paper, by 


John Neal, Eaq., is excellent. 
a 


Lectures ow Ingtanp.—On Tuesday evening, Mr. Mooney com- 
menced a course cf five lectures, at Concert Hall, on the origin and his- 
tory of the Irish race—a very interesting and prolific subject. We shall 
endeavor to attead his lecture next Tuesday evening. 


———_ 

We Cas’t vo taat Hers.—The Premiums for choice of boxes at 
the Tremont Theatre, on the occasion of Celeste’s benefit the other 
night, at Boston, amounted to $805. 





killed her stone dead on the spot. The hoary maniac (as he is now 
accounted) shot the father also when he came, and he is now in pri. 
son to answer for the three murders. 


A Beauty.—The Bristol Mercury tells us of a man in that town who 
is 80 excessively captivating that all the young ladies have to close the 
shutters of their dwellings when he passes in the street to keep from fall- 
ing in love with him. Ona recent rainy day, a very imprudent Miss 
took a peep as ke passed, and was actually so smitten with his manner 
of carrying his umbrella, that she is not expected to survive ! 


Suppes Deatu.—On Thursday, John Redfield, Eeq., one of the firm 
of Hunt & Co., the eminent hat manufacturers of 181 Water-street, fell 


dead while standing at the desk of his counting-room. Cause, disease 
of the heart. 


The Westchester Railroad Company (Pennsylvania) has suffered 
severely in consequence of an accident about a year ago, when seve- 


3 | ral of the passengers.were maimed. Last week, John Styles recover- 
The same publisher has also just issued the November number of “ The 


ed $3,448 in the Supreme Court fur having had two of his ribs bro- 


ken on the occasion. John Evans, another passenger, recovered 


$3,500 for bodily injuries sustained by him. Other suits remain un. 


| decided. 


A Scientiric Postmaster.—The following epistle speaks for it- 


_ self. It is a verbatim copy of a letter from “ one of John Tyler's 


postmasters,” as the Tribune would say :—‘t Turner’s Store Post Of- 


| fice, Iredell county, No. Ca., Oct. 14, 1842.—Gent. your Publication 


| Time at it No how. 


has Ben Cuming to ths Office for sum Time and nobody To git it I 
Would Thank 5 ou to Stop it as no Body of any Bience Would Take 
it in No Country and no-Body But a Dam’d full [fool ?} Would oy 

J. J. Turner, P.M.” 
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THE TWO MIDS. 


BY THE OLD SAILOR—avTuOR oF ‘‘ TouGH YARNS,” &. 


“He was gentie, but unfortunate; 
Dishonestly afilicted, but yct honest.” 
* . * . . . 


“A man 
More sinned against than sinning.” 
* . . * ° 


“If thou wert honorable, 
Thou wouldet have told thi- tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek'st,—as base ag strange. 
Thou wrong’st a gentleman, who is as for 
From thy report as thou from honor.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

The disastrous termination of the campaign in South America 
(when the lasciviousness of one gencral, and the cowardice and treach- 
ery of his successor, brought discredit upon the British flag) cannot 
be reflected upon without feelings of honcstindignation against those 
who not only betrayed the honor of their country, but also were the 
cause of hundreds of their countrymen abandoning the standard, 
which they loved, to serve under colors which they had seen flashing 
in hostile array against them. Still the visits to Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres were not without advantages; for, though the Span- 
iards rejected that friendship which was proffered at the point 
of the bayonet, yet, when the deadly instrument was returned 
to ite scabbard, and smiling peace had restored tranquillity, an amica- 
ble treaty of commerce was arranged,—English merchants established 
their stores in the great citics, and received payment for their goods 
in hard cash ; for, except hides and tallow, but little else was pro- 
duced in that part of the world. But the export ef dollars was pro- 
hibited by law; and, whoever was found engaged in it, were decreed 
to suffer heavy forfeiture and long imprisonment. No English mer- 
ohant-vessel would undertake so hazardous a task, for the “ guarde 
ds scostas” were constantly on the aleit ; and the distance (seven or 
eight miles) to the anchorage so great, that they had not the remotest 
chance of success. It is true that some of the free.traders, well- 
armed ships, from Liverpool, had fine Deal boats, and were well- 
manned—there was the Kitty, the George Canning, and others, equal 
to any Spanish sloop of war,—-and, indeed, both the ships I have 
named, in more than one instance, showed themselves the superior, 
by well-thrashing the intrusive Spaniards on the coast of Chili, 
whilst carrying on a system of wholesale smuggling with the towns 
along shore, and sometimes for old remembrance sake; (of course it 
was for nothing more) than practising a few of the tricks of the an- 
cient Buccanicrs. But these, having no man-of-war’s commission, 
were at all times subject, when in Spanish ports, to the visits and 
search of the custom.house officers, aided by a strong force under 
command of the captain of the port: sothat, though willing enough 
to engage in the adventure, yet the fear of detection, ayd the conse- 
quent condemnation of the ship, deterred them from eo hazardous an 
experiment. But still the dollars must be smuggled off by some 
means or other, for they were the moat profitable remittances to Eng- 
land, and a million would occupy no very considerable space. The 

tion was, how the thing could be done ? 

Methinks I hear some of my readers say—‘t What, another emug- 
gling story? I think we had quite enough of the last.” Granted, 
say I, to the latter conclusion ; but still this must be connected with 
the old theme, though under different auspices. I am notnow going 
to apina “ tough yarn,” about poor devils. in humble life, who risk 
liberty, and even existence, in the contraband, to procure subsistence 
for their families. No—no ; not a bit of it. 
erable wretches who break the laws of their country, and, of course, 
merit the severest punishment,—though there certainly was no smug- 
Sling before the establishing of custom-houses. I am going to tell you 
of roya! contraband, under the red. cross pennant and the naval uni- 
form, when the after-holds of our ships-of.war stowed away dollars in 
bulk; which dollars were carried off from the shore by the boats’ 
crews in belts around the body, each belt containing six or eight 
rolls of fifty dollars each, done up in the same manner as five shillings 
worth of penny. pieces in England. This was noble—aye, it was royal 
—smuggling, under the king’s conimission, and norie of your petty 
Sone or tobacco bale.running cargoes; though many an hour’s fun 

have had at all three, and should have no objection to try my luck 
at the several honest trades again. Still, I must confess, the dollar 
concern was the most exciting , notwithstanding the protection which 
old George’s flag gave to the lads engaged in it: there was something 
so pleasant in fingering the dear little chining rascals ; and, more 
than once, I laid myse!f down and rolled in money. 

It was in the year 1809 that a fine cightcen gun sloop-of-war-brig 
laid off Buenos Ayres, under the pretext of protecting British com- 
merce, but, in reality, to reccive a cargo of dollars, and the precious 
metals, on account of the English merchants. Her draft of water 
would not allow of her approaching within seven miles of the shore ; 
but, about two miles from the mole head, in the intermediate space, 
laid a pretty three masted man of.war-schooner, commanded by a 
lieutenant; and thither, in the first instance, much of the treasure 
was conveyed by the boats of both vessels. 

It happened on one occasion that, during a heavy and sudden 
squall of wind and rain, the boats’ crews got completely soaked; and 
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The t of mis. | 
Agee eran na quired a tolera’le knowledge of the Spanish language, and had be-- 








. 
the papers, containing the dollars, became so saturated, that they 
rent to pieces on being removed from the belts in the cabin of the 
schooner, aud the coin was thrown in a promiscuous heap into a 
smali flour-cask. To inspect this operation, and protect the property 
from depredations, two of the brig’s midshipmen, who had brought 
off the money, were appointed. One,a gay, careless, frolicsome 
youth, who loved mischicf as much as he did his meals, and his pro- 
fecsion far dearer than either; he was always in trouble for playing 
tlie monkey, and yet every body liked the youth, and declared there 
was “no harm inhim.” Sach was Harry Watson in his cighteenth 
year, five of which he had passed in the service of his country; 
and he was looking forward with enthusiasm for the expiration of hie 
time, when he should pass his examination for a lieutenantey, and 
ship the white lapelles. He had handsome, laughing, devil-may- 
care sort of features ; was tal] and stout for his ageg and, when well 
dressed, looked remarkably well. The other midshipman was of 
similar stature, but with a grave, and even at certain periods, a stern, 
look ; strictly attentive tu his duty when the eyes of his superiors 
were upon him, especially those of his commander, he gained great 
credit as an active, obedient officer, in whom the utmost reliance 
could be placed; but, nevertheless, he was disliked by the men, and 
more respected than esteemed by all the rest. 

Harry Wagon and Edward Pembroke were cousins, and had been 
schoolmates. Their parents resided at no great distance from each 
other, and were on terms of intimacy 2s well as relationship. Ed- 
ward was almost idolized by his mother, who had screened his fail- 
ing’s from an imperious and proud father ; and the result was, that he 
had set his heart upon seeing his son an exalted character, Mr. 
Pembroke was wealthy, but He wasalso avaricious; and the ouly act 
of gencrosity that could be laid to his charge, was his having res- 
cued the father of Harry from almost certain ruin, by lending bim a 
som of money ata moment when difficulties crowded upon him; and 
his creditors, suspecting his affairs to be deranged, eagerly pressed 
upon him for payment of their claims. His offer checked their im- 
patience, calmed their fears; and Mr. Watson, by diligence and as- 
siduity, retrieved his circumstances. As for Harry, when a child, he 
had been accustomed to rough it out, both at home and at school; 
and all that his parents wished to see him in afterlife was,.a rave, 
honest, and honorable man: bat sometimes the boy’s reckless ex- 
travagancies excited painful apprehensions with regard to the future. 

The two lads fixed upon a sea-life; and Mr. Pembroke, having in- 
fluence at the Admiralty, got them on board a ship.of-the line, in 
which they remained three years; and, on her being paid off, they 
were drafted together into the sloop of war. which was subsequently 
ordered to the South American station: and, at the time of which f 
write, had accompanied the fleet, under Admiral De Courey, from 
Rio Janeiro round the River Plate, where, in Maldonalda Bay, one 
of them—Nelson’s old and favorite ship the Agamemnon—was wreck. 
ed, through the obstinacy of her captain; and the sloop was left be- 
hind, after the fleet sailed, to recover as much of her stores and pro- 
visions as could be saved. After this she went up the river, and laid 
off Buenos Ayres, as already described. 


Of all the hospitable people on the face of the earth none were 
more so than the Spaniards, particularly the old Spaniards of this 
trans-Atlantic, and, even then, almost independent, colony; and the 
young officers, when ashore, always found a hearty welcome at the 
houses of the better class of inhabitants, where the evenings were 
passed in dancing with some of the most lovely girls that Nature 
ever created. Harry Watson, from repeated intercourse, had ac- 


corhe a great favorite in the family of the Marquis Da Sobramonte ; 
whose beautiful daughters loved the gay, rattling young Englishman, 
for his constant cheerfulness and good-humor: and Harry, though 
he was admitted to their common chamber in his morning calls, 


| and saw them luxuriantly stretched upon their beds during the in- 


tense heat; though he frolicked with all indiscriminately—praieed 
Donna Mariquetta’s languishing eyes, or Donna Isabella’s exquisite 
shape; yet, almost unknown to his volatile spirit, his affections had 
become deeply attached to the youngest girl, Donna Estelle, then in 
her sixteenth year, and the very personification of loveliness. Pem- 
broke was also a visitor at the residence of the Marquis; and, by his 


| gravity and steady deportment, strongly recommended himself to the 


elderly ladies of the establishment: whilst the very soul of the 
youngster, by some fatality, clung to the beauteous Donna Estelle, 
who manifested a decided preferenee for his cousin Harry. 

“I love—love!—aye, I almost worship—that girl, Ned!” said 
Watson to his cousin, as they were returning to the hotel after a de- 
lightful evening's enjoyment at the Marquis’s. “I only wish I was 


| @ post-captain, and she should be Mrs. Watson to-morrow.” 


* What, then,” retarned Pembroke, with some degree of azpenty, 
‘you have come to an understanding with her—eh 7? You are con. 
fident that she returns your love? That is hardly honorable, Harry, 
to rcequite hospitality by stealing away the maiden’s uffections.— 
These Spanish beauties love but one, and love for ever.” 

* Avast there, my sententious coz,” exclaimed Harry, “ and do not 
heave ahead quite so fast. I never said she loved me; that is, she 
never told me so, for I never asked her, No—no;: I take it for 











granted, to a young man of my figure, dress, and appearance; it is 
the irresistibility of the matter that I stand ypon.” 

* Well, well; take care, Harry: take care you are not deluding 
yourself,” returned Pembroke, sarcastically: “ for my part, I have 
seen nothing in Donna Estelle’s manner to warrant the slightest 
conclusion that she ever gives you a thought.” 

“* Then she’s a stoncy-hearted little baggage,” uttered Harry, try- 
ing, at the same time, to laugh. ‘I tell you what it is, Ned, we've 
sighed at cach other like a couple of paviors, looked Valentines, and 
whispered * 

** Ha—al”’ exclaimed Pembroke, with a drawing in of his breath. 
“Has it come to whisperings?” and his whole frame shook. “I 
scarce ever dared to touch her hand.” 

“ To be sure not,” rattled Harry, who did not perceive the agita- 
tion of his cousin. “Why should you touch it? When she is Mrs. 
Watson, you know, it will be very different. But come, Ned, it is 
too soon to turn in yet: let us have a peep at the billiard-players in 
the Cafe Fernando: there are sume first-rate hands at the cue; and 
there is a crack game to be played between a Frenchman and a Span- 
iard to-night.” 








“J am not much in the humor for sport,” returned Pembroke, in 


whose breast not only envy but malice rankled: “ besides, the cap- 
tain would be angry if he knew that we had entered a gaming-house, 
though he could hardly find it out either.” 

** Not a bit of it, messmate,” answered Watson, though there was 
something like doubt upon his mind: ‘‘and we will only stop a short 
time, just to see the characters. I love to observe human nature un. 
der all its phases.” 

‘‘ Well, solely to oblige you, Harry, I consent,” said Pembroke ; 
and, in a few minutes, they were in the room, where they founda 
grand assemblage of gamesters; some at the play-tables, others 
watching and betting upon a curious game at billiards, in which a 
Frenchman piayed with his bamboo-cane instead of a cue. At first 
the younz men merely looked on; but, as excitement grew upon 
them, they were induced to bet: and fickle fortune, at first, lured 
them on, only to abandon them ; for, at the expiration of four hours, 
they had not a single pistareen left; and Pembroke left the place, 
cursing his hard fate and his folly, followed by Harry, humming to 
himeelf— 

“Oh, why should we quarrel for riches, 
Or any such glittering toys ; 

A light heart and a thin pair of breeches, 
Will go through the world, my brave boys.” 


“Jvs well for you, Harry, that you have such a flow of spirits,” 
said Pembroke, reproachfully. ‘I wish you had been at the devil 
before you had enticed me into that infernal place. We have incur- 
red displeasure, if we are found out; and I have lost all my money.” 

‘“* Never mind, coz: bad luck now better luck next time,” urged 
Harry. ‘* We’re a couple of penniless dogs —a pair of unfortunate 
reefere adrift. I have a few dollars left in my trunk; and, as I led 
you into the ecrape, they shall be your’s, Ned: so make yourself 
happy, messmate, Itis true | wanted them to purchase a present 
for a friend,” and he sighed; ‘* but never mind, I'll luff, and weather 
on it yet.” 

Harry was not aware that his cousin had frequently, previous to 


that night, resorted to the Cafe Fernando, and both lost and won to | 


no small amount; nor was he alive to Pembroke’s motives, who, 
When it was first proffered, by gestures rejected the promised gift of 
his meesmate; but, as soon as he ascertained the uses to which it 
was intended to bo applied, immediately accepted it, with many 

rateful acknowled:ments. ‘They reached their rooms at the hotel ; 
the dollars were gencrously withdrawn from the trank, counted, and, 
excep: two, were placed in Pembroke’s hands. Harry threw him- 
self on the bed, and was almost instantly in a sound sleep. His con- 
sin stealthily departed; hastened back to the gaming-house; and, in 
less than one hour, returned to his bed, with aching head, heavy 
heart, and empty pockets: he was thoroughly cleaned out. 

Thus was the night passed before the afternoon on which I have 
alreacy mentioned the circumstance of the two midshipmen being in 
the cabin of the schooner on‘a squally day, when the smuggled dol- 
lars were denuded of their covering, and were shot into a flour-cask. 

Being drenched to the skin, they had stripped off their coats, and 
had sent them to the galley-fire to dry; and the commander’s ser. 
vant, having furnished each with a glass of grog, withdrew, closing’ 
the door, which was partly glazed, afier him. 

* They'll be t eubled to catch me at the fun of last night again,” 
said Iiarry. “It was a foolish thing, and dearly paid for. Taose 
rascals are all black-legs, and would fleece a hedge-h 
down vpun the dollars in the cask—* Ah, now, a few handfulls of 
those shiners would make up all deficiencies ;” and he took as many 
as he could raise, and chinked them in his messmate’s face before he 
returned them to the rest. “It is pretty music, though dolorous 
enough tous. Never mind, Ned, the captain of the Kitty is a trifle 
in my debt; and if you can hold on fora few weeks upon short al- 
lowance, so can I too.” 

“Bot [ have some bills to pay,” said Pembroke; “ rather heavy 
bille; and how I am to get out of the scrape I do not know.” 
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where can you have incurred heavy bills, beyond the amount of the 
eighteen dollars which I gave you? Yoy're coming it too strong, 
shipmate; but,” stooping down, and again playfully taking up @ 
handfull of dollars— What’s the amount, old boy ? hit stand your 
banker. How many will you bave. What nice things to play at 
chuck with; and certainly we chucked them away last night most 
lavishly.” Le replaced the dollars, and walked aft to view himself 
| ina small glass that was fixed against the rudder case, Whilst eo 
| doing, he heard a rattling amongst the coin; but, supposing it was 
caused by the motion of the veesel, he took no notice: and, when he 


| “Heavy bills, Ned?” repeated his cousin, in surprise. “Why 


turned round, Pembroke did not appear to have stirred from the spot 
where he had been left. The cooper soon afterwarda entered; the 
cask was headed up, to be sent on board the sloop; and, as soon as 
the equail had subsided, Pembroke, in one boat, conveyed it thither ; 
whilst Watson, in another boat, returned to the shore. In the even- 
ing, however, both midshipmen again met at the hotel; and, as no- 
thing further was to be done that night, the boats were ordered on 
board the schooner. 


“ And now,” said Harry, who had arrayed himself in his best uni- 
form; “‘ and now for the salon of the Marquis: I am dying to see 
Donna Estelle.” 

“It is a pity you cannot take the present you had promised,” ut- 
tered Pembroke, somewhat spitefully—at least it sounded so to hie 
cousin’s years; but Harry forgotit ina moment and answered— 

| “Avast there, Ned—avast: I never made a promise to her that I 

| would not risk existence to fulfil. She knows nothing of the matter ; 

| but I take shame that I am compelled to break a compact even 
myself. You could not have meant to wound me, Ned ?” 

“Ob, no—no—by no means,” returned the cousin: “ but she 
would have been fo pleased ; and from 
a lovely creature; but you must forget 
the station ; besides, you are a heretic.” 

| 


* Love knows no heresy, except to itself,” responded Harry; and 
a British officer is equal in rank to a Spanish Marquis any day. But 
let us make sail, Ned; I am sure the ladies will be dying till we get 
) there.” 
| A knoeking with the knuckles at the door announced a visitor ; and 
at the hail “come in,” the coxswain of the pinnace presented him- 
self: and, touching his hat, said—* Ax pardon, Muster Watson, but 
the skipper has sent me to say there is a freight to go off to-night—a 
signal has been made for the boat ; and so if you pleases just to pur- 
chase your anghors, and shift your berth to the mole-head, we'll have 
it all down in the twinkle of a handspike ; and as you knows you can 
trust to Dick Tompkins—that’s myself, Muster Watson—why you've 
only occasion to see us shore off, and then you can hau! your wind in 
chase of pleasure again, and nobody fore-and-aft a bit the wiser.” 

‘* I would advise you to be cautious, Harry,” said Pembroke, who 
could scarcely conceal the pleasure he felt at the prospect of getting 
rid of his cousin for that night. “ [he captain is uncommonly strict 
that his orders are obeyed.” 


“ True—true,” returned the young midshipman, as disappointment 
vexed his mind, and vivid imagination drew the contrast of a seven 
miles pull on the wide waste of waters and dfeary darkness and the 
welllighted salon of the Marqnis, with the bright eyes of Donna 
Estelle beaming forth joy and innocence. “ Bat come,. Tompkins, 
have a glassof grog, you old fin-back, and we’ll talk of it when we 
get down to the molec.” He turncdto his cousin—* You are very 
rigid to-night, Ned.” 

“ Mayhap he’s right, Muster Watson,” said the coxswain, on whom 
the lesson of Pembroke was not lost. ‘ The skipper is precious 
strict—there’s no gainsaying it; and to my notion of things, taking 
the bearings and distance of the consrn, it arn’t at all unprobable 
| bat there’s some lubber or other would get howld o’ tho captain’s ear 
and split upon you;” and he looked hard at Pembroke. 


“If you mean me, old man, I can only say you are a mischievous, 
scandalizing vagabond,” uttered Edward, in an unguarded passion. 
“* My cousin would never believe it.” 


** The name of wagabone never belonged to me, Muster Pembroke, 
| as has sarved his Majesty six-and-thirty years ; and as to whol meant, 
| mayhap I meant nobody, in regard of particklars—and mayhep I 
| 


‘ou too. Well, she is, indeed, 
oo Ned, we shall soot leave 








meant somebody, as it wouldn't be genteel to mention.” 


Pembroke’s ire was again raised, but Harry interposed as media- 
tor; and, after soothing his cousin, warmly reproved the coxswain 
for presuming to cast any imputatioas or reflections that he could not 
substantiate. 

‘No matter, Muster Waison, whether I can stancheonate the pew- 
terwations or not,” returned the coxswain. “I knows what I knows, 
| and I wishes you well, young genelman.” 

“Drink up your grog, Dick, and bear a hand,” said Harry.— 
“ There, now, do clap a stopper on your muzzle,” for the old man 
was about to speak again; “ and then hurry off to the boat.” 

“I've got to go to the skipper’s first, sir,” said the coxewain ; and 
raising his well-filled glass of half and half—* Here’s God bless ae) 
Muster Watson, and may he keep fast howld on you by the scraff 
the neck, till he makes you an admiral in this world, anda harkaagel 
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in the next;” and, having drank his grog almost at a gulp, he took 
his departure. 

“This is a regular damper, Ned,” said the young midshipman, 
somewhat ruefully. “I wish Pearce was ashore ; he would take the | 
duty for me, as I very much wish to be at the Marquis’s to-night. | 
Bat itcannot be helped. Oh, won’t I fag the reefers when I get a 
command.” 

“It’s a pity, messmate, you are obliged to go,” uttered Pembroke, 
upon whom the hint about taking the duty was wholly lost. “ How- 
ever, I will make your excuses to Donna Estelle, and do the amiable 
for you during your absence.” 

“There’s a good soul,” answered the unsuspecting Harry, chang- 
ing his coat for a round jacket, and throwing his cloak over his arm. 
“Tellher—but no. Shakspeare somewhere says—‘ All folk in love 
should use their own tongues ;’ and I should have used mine before 
th’s, only I am so very modest.” 

* Outrageously so, Harry,” replied his cousin, laughing. “ A mid- 
shipman’s modesty, like a lawyer’s honesty, is rather a loose fit.— 
However, I’ll make your apologies to the ladies, and we shall per- 
haps meet in the morning.” 

“If there’s any thing to do we shall ; but it is all the fortune of 
war, old boy,” said Watson; ‘and so good night, Ned. 


| 
oa rest,’ as the boatewain calls it,and dream of Donna Estelle. 
—ta.” He thook his hand affectedly, and withdrew. 

* And now,” said Pembroke, when left alone, ‘‘I have him safe, 
and will pluck up courage to plead my euit. The puppy thinks, in 
his conceit, that he may command any female’s heart. Pshaw! 
their die-away nonsense, in smiles and sighs, will never weigh for 
one@instant against such a bauble as this,” and he pulled forth a beau- 
tiful breastpin, in the form and color of a red rose—the branches, 
leaves, and bud of pure gold. “ It was a heavy purchase, for there 


| 


Ta 


as eagerly as a miser clutches money : it is certainly splendid; and 
to no other living soul breathing would I part with it.” 

Arrayed in his best, Pembroke arrived at the mansion of the no. 
bleman, and was graciously received; but envy poisoned his recep- 
tion, when every one eagerly inguired after his cousin: and the pret- 


t 

= + heard that he was not coming. Though checked by this demon- 
stration, yet Pembroke chose his opportunity; and, after pouring flat- 
tery into the ear of the young beauty, he begged permission to place 


As s0onas | 
et into the boat, I’ll wrap myself in my cluak, take a little ‘ nat’. | 
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| plied Pembroke, smiling. 





favorite, Donna Estelle, could scarcely refrain from tears when | 


his present in her hands, under the hope of seeing it worn upon her | 


bosom, as a token that his affections were accepted. 
box which contained it, curtesied, suffered him to lead her through 
one dance, and then, curiosity overpowering reserve, she withdrew 
to examine the midshipman’s gift; and her sparkling eyes glistened 
as she beheld the tasteful and elegant bauble. But stil] her heart was 
beyond purchase; and, though pleased with the brooch, she would 
have preferred a smile from Harry to all the gaudy trinkets in the 
world. It wasa delicious, balmy night, and she seated herself in the 
garden, when suddenly she felt herself clasped in some one’s arms; 
and the voice of him who occupied her thoughts came sweetly and 
harmoniously upon her ear. Yes, it was Harry, who had only time 
to press her to his heart, and snatch one hasty kise, when the 
Marchioness appeared; and the alarmed but delighted girl hurried 
away. 

The young midshipman had only been ordered to the schooner, and 
having performed his duty, he was lucky enough to obtain a seat in 
the gig of the commander, that was bound ashore ; and he arrived at 
the Marquis’s too late for etiquette to insure his welcome: he, there- 
fore, strolled into the garden, where the occurrence took place as just 
recorded. Harry, undetected, made good his retreat, but waited near 
the place far his cousin, who shortly afterwards joined him; and both 
elated, they took their way towards the hotel. But the Cafe Fernan-. 
do laid directly in their course ; a few glasses of wine could do them 
no injury; besides, it would show that, notwithstanding their losses, 
they were not such cravens as to shrink from contact with the win- 
ners. They sat down in a box, so as not only to command a view 
of ,the coffve-room, but also of the billiard table; and four or five 
_— of wine acting on Harry's exhilerated spirits, stirred up all 

is mercurial propensities; he watched the flying balls, as, with the 
speed of an arrow, they were propelled by the strokes of the players: 
it was a scientific game, which he highly prized; and overcome by 
the spectacle, as the points drew to the lest, he quitted his cousin, 
with the intention of remaining away only a few minutes to witness 
the conclusion. It was finely drawn—bets were running high; he 
staked and won—staked again and won; and, at the termination, 
found fifty dollars in his pocket. Joy danced in his heart, for this 
would more than cover both their losses on the previous nights; and 
he turned to rejoin his cousin, when the countenance of his comman- 
der, mingling sorrow and anger, met his view. He hurried to- 


wards the box where he had left Pembroke, but he was gone; and 
scarcely knowing what he did, he ran to the hotel, where his mess- 
mate had been some time in bed, but not asleep, and related what 
had occurred.” 

“ Did the captain see you ?” inquired he of his cousin, as he pull- 
ed forth the dollars, and spread them upon the table. 


She took the | 





HAN. 


“No,” returned Pembroke. “ And I think, Harry, asT was not 
engaged in play, there will be no necessity for mentioning my having 


| been there.” 


‘* To be sure not—to be sure not,” exclaimed the young mid ! ‘one 
is quite enough to get a blowing up: and I say, Ned, you can never 
think so meanly of me as tosuppose I would get you into trouble.” 

** You will promise me, then, not to say any thing about it, Har- 
ry ?” asked Pembroke, carnestly. ‘ You will give me your-word to 
that effect, and” 

** You shall have my oath, if that will satisfy you,” uttered Wat- 
son sharply, and displeased at his cousin’s want of confidence. 

‘*No—-no, Harry, I will trust to yourhonor, as I have before,” re- 
I never knew you to break your word: 
indeed, whet advantage could you gain by it ?” 

“‘ That’s quite another thing,” responded Watson, somewhat con- 
temptuously : “ but rest easy, Ned, and do not fear that I shall be- 
tray you; the remembrance of those at home would seal my lips, if 
nothing else could do it.” 

‘‘ Aye, Harry—bear that in mind: My father saved your’s from 
ruin; and it would break the hearts of both, should anything injuri- 
ous come upon me through your means,” urged Pembroke. 

The young midshipman looked sternly at his cousin for a moment 
or two, as the selfishness of the latter rushed upon his mind; but it 
passed swiftly away, and was succeeded by the pleasing visions of 
boyhood, and the recollections of those who were far away. “ You 
shall be safe, as far as I am concerned,” at length he uttered: “‘ yes, 
you shall be safe, whatever may become of me.” He said no more, 
but threw off his coat and waistcoat, and stretched himself upon his 
bed. But no refreshing sleep visited his eye.lids—a heavy gloom 
hung upon his usually elastic temperament—a presentiment of some- 
thing that was about to occur, to mar all the future prospects of his 





| life—and, when slumber did steal upon his senses, it was only by 
is not such another to be had in the country, and she will catch at it | 


short snatches; and, even then, his dreams were sickening and terri- 
ble. The grey dawn had found him feverish and restless ; so, rising 
and washing himself in clear cold water, he dressed, and hurried to 
the large market.place, which was beginning to fill with the peasantry 
from the country, bringing in fruits, flowers, and vegetables, eggs 
and fowls, and dried meats. Harry passed amidst the dealers, scan- 
ning the productions of their gardens, till his eyes fell upon a splendid 
white rose, just cut: to ask the price, and pay the demand, was but 
the work of an instant. He carefully secured his prize ; and, as the 
morning was now in advance, he hurried away to the church.porch 
of San Dominique, where he st&tioned himself just within the doorway. 

The dress of the females of South America is well calculated to set 
their persons off to great advantage. A black silk skirt, with white 
cambric or muslin boty, closely adjusted to the shape—no bonnet, 
but a large comb at the back of the head, on the summit of which 
rests a black mantilla or shawl, that is brought in front over the 
shoulders, and may, in a moment, be drawn across the lower part of 
the face, so as to conceal all but the eyes. Harry saw many a lovely 
creature pass him, whose sparkling orbs glanced wishfully at the 
white rose ; but still he held his treasure : and they, spreading their 
carpets on the floor of the church, squatted down to prayers er mass. 
At length his heart throbbed violently, as he beheld Donna Estelle, 





with her young negress attendant, approach whilst her look betrayed 
the emotion of her gentle bosom. Harry imprinted one kiss upon his 
rose, and held it forth: she accepted the gift; and, in return, put in- 
to his hand the very brooch which Pembroke had presented her with 
the night before—thus silently and significantly replying to the suit 
of both her admirers. She placed the flowers upon her breast as she 
knelt before the altar: he saw the act: no word had passed between 
them, but the fate of each seemed sealed ; and, giving one fond en- 
dearing look, he walked away and returned to the Frotel. It was 
scarcely breakfast.time; but Pembroke (who, on no occasion was an 
early riser) was gone, and had Jeft no communication behind. Wat- 
son gazed upon the really elegant brooch, and then placed it conspi- 
cuously in his shirt-frill—every pleasurble sensation of ardent esteem 
combatting the apprehension of what might arise from having incur- 
red the captain’s displeasure. After waiting about half an hour, he 
was on the point of sitting down to his morning’s mea}, alone, when 
old Dick, the coxswain, entered, and announced that his commander 
required his presence instantly. 

“* How does the skipper look, Dick ?” inquired Harry, as an indefi- 
nable sensation crepteverhim. ‘Honey or pepper, old boy ?” 

‘* Why, in regard of the sweets, Muster Watson, I carnt take upon 
myself to calkelate any very great sarving out,” responded the veteran, 
| with a downcast look; ‘‘and, as for the tother thing, he seems te 
| have been doing somut in that way, for more than once or twice I 
_ cotcht the water oozing out of his scuppers. But there, I wont be- 
lieve it; d—— me if Ido. So if you please to bear a hand, young 
gentleman ; the sooner we gets into a squall the sooner it will blow 
its strength out. Keep your weather.eye up, Muster Watson : over- 
haul the » by your own conscience, and there’s no better keeper of 
a day’s work: overhaul every page on it, and if so be it accuses of 
But no—no ; I’m a d—— old foo} to think on it: I knows 
you too well for that ;” and the veteran coughed and turned away, to 
hide the quivering muscles of his furrowed cheeks. 

*‘ What is all this, old boy ?” demanded Harry, as his pulse throb- 
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bed tumultuvusly. , “* The skipper caught me in a gaming house last 
night ; but, surely, that is neither high-treason nor mutiny 7” 

‘*It arnt for a man, without edecation as to the laws or religion of 
the matter, to give an answer,” responded Dick, with a mournful shake 
of the head. * All I’ve got to ax is, was it against orders from a su- 
perior officer, Muster Watson ?—that’s the question.” 

Harry sighed as he answered—* You have touched the sore, old 
boy; it certainly was against the captain’s orders.” 

**Sad job—sad job, Muster Watson,” uttered the seaman: “ for 
what says the twenty.second article of war—‘ If any officer, mariner, 








| 


soldier, or ether person in the fleet, shall presume to quarrel with any | 


of his superior officers, being in the execution of his office, or,’ mind 
that young genleman, ‘ orshall disobey any lawful command of any 
of his superior officers, every such person shall suffer hes 

“ Aye—aye; I know it, my old friend,” returned Harry, as his 
volatile Yemperament gained the mastery over his distress; “ shall 
suffer death or other worse punishment. Whether the command was 
lawful or not, I am not in the way to dispute. A skipper anda reefer 
opposed, it’s easy to guess which will go to looard. Not that I think 
Captain Montague will act unjustly ; but he is harsh and stern, and 
go strict in discipline. Well, it’s of-no use abandoning the helm, old 





it. I feel I have done wrong; but if my punishment is to be extreme, 
I shall gain the respect of no one by snivelling over it.” 

In course not, Muster Watson,” answered the veteran, as a smile 
chased away the dark forebodings of his countenance. ‘ The skip- 
per’s strict ; but, in regard of the bit of gaming, that might be got 
over with a week’s confinement aboard, and the slack bight of a 
long sarmon. But there’s a somut else, young gentleman—a worse 
chafe still; though, as I said afore, d— me if I’il believe it.” 

‘I have nothing else to fear, old man,” observed Harry, sedately, 


as he took up a cup of coffee ; “ but I’m jammed ina clinch, and | who will now have to mourn in grief and bitterness the untimely fate 
that’s the truth of it, Pray what other charge has begg brought | 


against me ?”” 

“ T shall take it asa ’tickler favor, Muster Watson, if you'll not 
go for to ax me,” responded the coxswain, smoothing down his strag- 
gling grey locks over his forehead. ‘ I got to the knowledge of the 
consarn clandexterously ; and I told you afore that I don’t believe it 
—no, d— me—never, whilst I howlds on by the life-lines.” 

“‘ Has any one been with the captain this morning ?” inquired the 
midshipman, carelesly. 

‘*Ownly your cousin, Muster Pembroke, and the first leftenant,” 
answered Dick. ‘Mr. MacCreary came ashore by daylight ; and 
then they sent a messenger for your messmate, who hauled out of 
dock, at the first signal, quicker than ever I knowed him to turn out 
of his hammock.” 

“ The first lieutenant and Ned,” repeated Harry, as if striving to 
connect persons and events together. “‘Why,what can itmean’ I 
can make nothing of it.” 

“ But they did, Muster Watson—they did,” asserted the seaman 
positively : “for, d’ye mind, arter the first leftenant’s hailed the skip- 
per, just about gun-fire, I was sent for, and I’m blest if ever I seed 
such a dark cloud over his brow afore—it was like the devil spreading 
his cloth over the table-land—and every now and then there was a 
somut like a flash of lightning darted out of the gloom from his eyes ; 
and I’m blessed,” said ; 
arter sending the messenger away for Muster Pembroke, I got backing 
and filling inand out of the room, for all the world like a collier in 
the Pool: but they didn’t overhaul much palaver till your cousin 
came, and then they closed the hatches. Now, I don’t know how it 
was, or what made me done it, but I suckspecterated as all warnt 
fair and above board ; so I listened, and—. But lord love your heart, 
Mustur Watson, don’t go for to keep me here, like an owld fool, spin- 
ning a long yarn, but let us bear a hand tothe skipper’s, where you 
will hear all abont it—ownley clear ship for action: and, as for Mug 
ter Pembroke—well, I wont say d— him, though my heart’s doing 
it at aten knot breeze. There, now, ax no more questions, but heave 
a-head, and show a good broadside totheenemy.” 

Sorely puzzled, Harry said no more, but accompanied the veteran 
to the residence of his commander. Captain Montagu was a remark- 
ably handsome man, nearly six feet high, and stout in proportion ; 
his look was open, frank, and sincere, but at times extremely severe ; 
his voice would have been a fortune to a barrister or a first chop par- 
son—it was clear, sonorous, and musical ;,and his maaner was im- 

ressive. Harry entered his presence with the feelings of a culprit ; 

ut still he was undismayed: he had expected to have seen the 
first lieutenant and his cousin in the apartment, but the captain was 
alone. 

‘* Mr. Watson,” said he, and the young man bowed, “ was it not 


boy ; so 1 must do as the monkey did in the hurricane—grin and bear | 





| 
| 


to myself, “ but there’sa gale a brewing: s0, | 





look upon the young man’s face ; “ need I tell 
fifteen dollars are missing ?” 

“Tam wholly unconscious of it, sir,” answered Harry, with firm: 
ness. ‘“ I never lost sight of them till the cooper put the head in the 
cask, and it was cent away."@ 

“Who entered the cabin beside yourself and Mr. Pembroke 2?" de- 
manded the captain, sternly. 

‘No one, sir, except the commander's steward and the cooper,” 
answered the young midshipman, upon whom the interrogatories 
were operating to his disadvantage. 

“* Did either of them meddle with-the money ?” asked the captain. 
“ Did they touch it?” 


‘* Not at all, sir: I believe it was in nobody's hands but my own 
and the boats’ crew,” answered Harry. 

“Yet fifteen are missing ; and, on the same night, I find you at 
the gaming-table,” was the exclamation of the captain, in atone that 
conjured up a fearful inference. 

The young man, for a minute, drew his breath convulsively ; the 
imputation of guilt stared like a gaunt spectre in his face: the blow 
had come so sudden, that his faculties were benumbed, and all he 
could utter was, “‘ Godof Heaven be my defender and my friend.” 

“You do right, young man, to call upon one from whom alone 
your help must come,” said the captain, solemnly. “ Your crime 
is heavy. I ask for no confession or admissions. May the great 
Being you have addressed forgive you. But, sir, in a service like 
this, you must be aware that strict discipline is requisite ; for, as 
merit and conduct meet with their reward, eo should disobedience 
anc guilt suffer adequate condemnation. I had hoped better things 


you that no less than 


of you, Mr. Watson,” and his voice grew tremulous. “* Though vola-® P 


tile, I never expected that you would altogether forget what was due 
to me, to yourself, and, more than all, to those at home in England, 


of a wretched son.” 


“Spare me—spare me, Captain Montagu!” entreated Harry, 
clasping his hands in agony. ‘I confess my fault in going to the 
gaming- house, contrary to your orders—my very soul regrets it: for 
oh! what a terrible retribution it has brought upon me! But oh! 
sir, indeed—indeed I am innocent of theft: do not fix so horrible a 
stain upon my name and character. Institute inquiry—I will readi- 
ly abide the issue.” 

“Unhappy young man,” uttered the captain solemnly, “ inquiry 
has been already instituted. It was for that [sent for your cousin 
this morning.” 

‘He can clear me, Captain Montagu,” interrupted Harry, with 
quickness. ‘‘ He never left the cabin fora moment. He will not 
dare to say I took them: he cannot—he cannet.” 

‘“* Nor does he say so, young man.”’ responded the captain; “ but 
you shall hear your accuser.” He touched a bell, and told the atten- 
dant to send in the steward of the schooner, who promptly appeared. 

‘Do you know this—this person?” said the commander, waving 
his hand towards the midshipman. 

** I do, sir,” answered the steward. ‘That is the young gentle- 
man who repeatedly took dollars from the cask, and rattled them a- 
bout. He also offered a handfull to the other young gentleman that 
was with him, which he indignantly declined.’ 

“It is trae—very true, I did so,” admitted Harry, in agony ; “ but 
it was merely done in joke. Pembroke will prove that.’’ 

** How came you to be a witness to all this ?” inquired the captain, 
addressing the steward. 

‘* Because, sir, | was fearful the loose dollars would be left under 
my charge ; and I determined to watch, through the glazed door, that 
no foul play was practised,” was the reply. 

“ You did not see me take any ?” exclaimed Harry, the awfulness 
of his situation pressing more and more upon his mind. “ You could 
not: no—no, you could not; for 1 am innocent of the charge, and 
Pembroke will prove it.” 


‘Alas, unhappy youth, his evidence is but too confirmatory of the 


, fact,” said the captain, mournfully. ‘ Steward, you may retire.”— 


} 


yesterday afternoon that you took freight to the schooner ; which, on 


account of the rain bursting the papers, was started into a cask ?” 

“ It was, sir,” returned Harry, plucking up courage ; “ I saw them 
started in myself, and Mr. Pembroke was with me.” 

“Did you count the dollars before they were headed up?” asked 
the captain. 

“ No, sir,I did not; for I emptied the belts myself, and felt satisfied 
none were wanting,” was the response. 

“ Need I tell you, sir,” said the eaptain sternly, as he fixed an cagle 





The man bowed and obeyed. ‘For some time past,” continued the 
captain, “ reports have been brought to me that one of my officers, 
setting my commands and wishes at defiance, was a frequent visitor 
at the Cafe Fernando. Last night I met your cousin in the street 
and, on inquiring for you, was informed of your locality, but not till 


| I had wrung it from him by my positive orders. There I sought and 


found ycu. This morning, Mr. McCreary brought me a re 
the defalcation in the treasure. It required no shrewd intellect to 
connect the gambler and the thief together.” A spasm of horror 
shook poor Harry’s frame. “ 1 sent for your cousin: he corroborates 
the statement of the steward; and fa adds, that you had sus 
tained a pres deer. the night before, at the same place ; talked 
lightly, as you handled the dollars, of making up the deficiency, and 
(fee d some to him.” 

“A heavy groan burst from the tortured young man. 


of 


“ Did he, 


indeed, say this, Captain Montagu; and say it seriously?” The 
os affirmed it by an inclination ef the . “Then—then,” 
ad 


cd Harry, while his heart seemed ready to break, “‘ may the Al. 
mighty forgive him.” 
© He begged, for the sake of his wounded feelings, poor fellow, 
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said the captain; ‘but 1am too much a lover of justice not to 
give you fair play.” ‘The bell was sognded, and Pembroke was 
introduced. 

“Oh! Harry—Harry !” uttered the wily cousin, affecting to weep ; 
** that it should ever have come to this: the shock has almost over- 
come me.” 

“What! you too, Ned!” exclaimed Wetson. ‘“ You know I 
am innocent of this vile charge, and I call upon you tosay so! That 
I'gambled—that ! both lost and won, acknowledge; but to steal, never 
—never.” 

“Gamblers, who care nothing for their own money, are seldom 
more scrupulous with other people's,” remarked the captain. Where, 
young man, could you get cash to stake so freely, and purchase such 
Costly and feminine baubles as I see now adorns your breast?” He 
shook his head — Your criminality is but too manifest.” 

At the mention of the brooch, ‘Harry’s hand was instinctively 
raised to it, and Pembroke looked in the same direction. He recog- 
nised it on the instant; and, springing forward ejaculated—“‘ Ha! 
where got you that, Harry? From whose band did you receive it ?” 

* From the hands of one whose esteem and good opinion I value 
dearer than my own existence,” answered Watson, firmly. ‘“ Itis 
the precious gift of Donna Estelle.” 

“ No—n»: do nut say that—it is impossible,” exclaimed Pembroke ; 

but, fearful of betraying himself, he hastily drew back, adding, “‘it is 
of small consequence; we can talk of that hereafter.” 
* @ I will not interfere with your private matters,” said the captain, 
in whose mind a suspicion was engendered that the brooch was also 
the produce of dishonesty; ‘ but I must speedily settle this business, 
as far as my duties go. You, Mr, Pembroke, have stated—unwil- 
lingly, I grant, and therefore considering your relationship, the more 
to be credited—you have stated, that you saw Mr. Watson handling 
the money—that he complained of his losses at the biiliard-table, and 
offered you several dollars on his hand,”—the hypocrite bowed ; 
* and that you quitted your cousin at the entrance to the Cafe Fer- 
nando last night,” another bow. “And, now, sir, what have you to 
say to all this 2” | 

“That, however much appearances may be against me, Captain 
Montagu, [ am wholly ignorant of theft,” answered Harry. ** Pem- 
broke is assured of the fact at this moment; though from some 
cause, unaccountable to me, he affects differently. Whatever has 
become of the money, my consin is convinced I never took it; and, 
as for gaming ——”’ . 

“‘ Harry, 1 never said you took it. I could not say so, forl did 
not seo you,” exclaimed the other, interrupting his young messmate 
in the explanation he was about to give. * But let me beg ef you 
not to aggravate matters: remember the bond of amity which unites 
our families,” and he gave his cousin a look full of deprecating mean- 
ing. “Think of what I must be suflering at this moment,” and he 
covered his face with his hands. 

‘“‘T am eilent, Ned,” said [larry, in an under tone, asthe cousin 
withdrew ; and then, turning to the captain, began—“ Sir, I again, 
in the sight of my Maker, declare my rectitude, as far as the charge 
of embezzlement or theft is concerned. It is true, youcan have no. 
thing but my bare word: I have no means to preve the veracity of 
my statement; and I must abide by yourdecision.”__ ; 

““ Which I am sorry tosay, young man, must be against you,” re- 
sponded the captain, calmly. ‘ Now listen: I might try you by a 
court-martial; and, the circumstances are so strong, that you would 
be sure of condemnation.” Larry raised his head proudly. “I 
might inflict corporeal punishment, and make you do duty before the 
mast, without a court-martial; but, calling to mind your hitherto 
good character, and the disgrace it would bring upon your cousin, 1 
will do nune of these. Still, with the stigma upon your name, and 
the odium upon your conduct, you must not expect to continue in 
his Majesty’s service: so get your chest and hammock ready; the 
boat shall put you and your traps on board of one of the merehant- 
ships; or, should you prefer it, onshore; and, as you do not want for 
money, henceforth you must shift for yourself.” 

Harry covered his face for more than a minute, as his ready mind 
embraced the position in which he was placed. At length he said— 
« Thongh guiltless, | am disgraced for ever, without the remotest 
chance of redeeming my reputation. Cap‘ain Montagu, I would stay 
in the service, aye, in the meanest Capacity, and brave the worst, ra- 
ther than, by the imputation of desertion—for I am aware that the 
K must be placed against my name—give stronger evidence to con. 
demn myself. But I feel that you are right—that you are merciful ; 
and, though it will almost destroy me to abandon my profession, yet 
never will [ again set foot on British ground till I can do so with cre- 
dit and with honor.” 

Thus terminated their interview. Harry, with all his property, 
was landed on the Mole, to the great regret of the ship's company, 
who swore “there was foul play somewhere, and the devil would 
get his own afore long ;” as well as the officers, who shrugged their 
shoulders, but said nothing. The old coxswain was the last who saw 
him ; and Dick, after mach shuffling, many attempts to speak, try- 
ing to cough, and wringing his red nose till the water stood in his 
eyes, at last stammered out—* D—— my owld shoes, who'd have 





that he might not he called upon personally to appear against you,” | thought it? But I'll never believe it, Muster Watson; 
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and there’s 
not a sow! from stem to starn as ull say ‘blacks the white o’ pom 
eye;” d—— me. God forgive me, but my heart’s full. We've been 


| overhauling the consarn, Muster Watson,” he fumbled in his jacket’s 


pocket, “and we’ve come to the calkelation that it’s a d—— onnat- 
ral thing to leave a Christian ycung gentleman like you, in an out- 
landish country, without rudder to steer or ballast to steady you: 80, 
d’ye see, sir—now don’t go for to be offended, for it’s all meant in 
kindness—so, d’ye see, sir, we clubbed a few dollars among us—me 
and my messmates, and another two—and if so be, Muster Watson, 
as you'll just borrow ’em of us, why we sha!l be much obliged to 
you ;” and out Dick pulled the foot of an old cotton stocking, con- 
taining some twenty or thirty dollars, which he tendered for the young 
man’s acceptance. 

Harry was almost overcome by this honest testimony of his old 
shipmate’s goodness of heart, but he positively declined the money, 
“ No—no, Dick,” said he, with strong emotion: “I know you and 
your messmates mean well; but it shall, never be said that Harry 
Watson was selfish enough to take the pour tars’ pittance whilst he 
had got hands to toil for his daily bread: and thanks to you my wor- 
thy friend, who have tried to make a seaman of me, I cando my dut 
alow and aloft, and hands are not so plentiful but I shall find a berth. 
Farewell, old boy,” he stretched forth his hand. 

‘* What, then, you wont tke the money ?” saidthe veteran, angrily. 
* And what am I to tell ’em when I gets aboard?” 

“Tell them, Dick? Why, tell them they have my gratitude all 
the same as if I had taken it,” answered Harry. ‘And mind, old 
man, never hear my name spoken ill of without defending me. I 
have been accused and punished unjustly. By the blessed light of 
fleaven, I do not deserve it, nor will { ever do any thing to disgrace 
myself, or tigpse friends who advocate my cause. -Keep your eye 
upon my cousin, Dick, and see that ne harm fall upon him; he has 
played me falsely, but Heaven will aid the right.” 

‘*D—— the money; what am I to do with it ?” said Dick, depre- 
catingly. ‘ You'd better take it, Muster Watson; but as for that 
cousin w’ yourn - Well, well, I'll say no more.’ He chucked 
the dollars which Harry had put back with his hand into the boat— 
grasped the extended member in his hard thorny fist—dashed his 
quid upon the ground, and stamped upon it—and then, without ut- 
tering a word, he turned round and descended the steps ; whilet Har- 
ry got his property removed to a small apartment he had hired. 

We must now pass over a long interval of not much lees than 
twenty years, when an English sloop-of-war, from South America, 
came ‘bounding up the British Channel, with Colonel Henrico de 
Sobriamonte as the deputed representative of the state of Buenos 
Ayres, to settle the terms of peace between that province and 
Brazil. He appeared to be about forty years of age ; noble in his 
person, effable in his manners—uniting the gentleman with the gallant 
soldier. During the war he had frequently signalized himself, when in 
command of an armed vessel ; and once had the temerity, in a small 
brig of fouiteen guns, to attack and board a six-and-thirty,—which 





| he would have carried, had he been properly supported : he, never- 


ee eS 


theless, succeeded in getting back to his vessel, and escaping. He 
had also served on land in the Banda Oriental, and attained the rank 
of colonel. He spokeSpanish, Portuguese, French, and English flu- 
ently ; was a thorough practical seaman, as he more than once evin- 
ced during -his passage, and had gained the esteem of every one on 
board. With him was his wife, whose commanding beauty rendered 
her as much admired as her sweetness of disposition gained her uni- 
versal love. 

It was the middle of summeras they passed the beautiful Isle of 
Wight, resplendent in its landscape scenery, and the following day 
they gisembarked at Portsmouth, after leaving a handsome present 
for the ship’s company, and a chaise and four carried them to the 
great metropolis; where the coloncl, having entered upon his 
business, sought a few moments relaxation from the voyage by a visit 
to the country. For this purpose he purchased a handsome light 
travelling carriage ; and having hired servants, whose well appointed 
liveries did credit to his taste, he set out with his lady,andone son, 
sixteen years of age. 

In a rural little village in Kent, through which the equipage was 
ordered to pass, they did not agrive till towards the hour of twilight; 
and all who have experienced the delights of a summer’s eve, in 
the agricultural districts of England, must necessarily understand 
the great admiration of the strangers at the lovely and tranquil- 
izing spectacle. But, as they approached the village, suddenly 
the bells commenced a merry peal ; and their distant harmony wae 
borne upon the balmy breeze directly towards the travellers. The eyes 
of the ¢olonel had glistened with pleasure whilst contemplating the 
picturesque, which every where met his view: but the sound of the 
bells brought the moisture to his eyes ; and, passing his arm round 
his attached wife, he leaned back in the carriage to indulge in 
meditation. But when they entered the village, just as the setting 
sun, in gorgeous majesty, was throwing its last ruddy tints upon 
the face of nature, he directed the postillions to pull up at a rural 
cotlage, near the church. 

Let us enter that cottage. It was a sweet, retired spot, almost 
buried in roses, that hung clustering on ite walls; whilst the sur 
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rounding garden showed fruits and flowers, and useful plants, in 
great abundance. Within side was an ancient couple, well stricken 
in years, who sat at the open windows enjoying the cool air of 
Heaven aftera sultry day. A carriage drew up at their gate, and a 
lady and gentleman, foreigners, requested the favor of English 
hospitality fora short time. It was readily granted : they alighted, 
entered the parlor; where the colonel, falling on his knees before 
the aged couple, poured forth the gratitude of his heart to God for 
restoring him, unblemished, to his early home and to his venerable 
parents. Yes, it was Harry Watson, who had heen united to Donna 
Estelle, and had taken the family name. His career had been pro- 
pitious ; he had rank, he had wealth ; and oh! the joy which that 
night filled the humble abode of peace and happiness. 

Pembroke’s parents were no more ; he had been dismissed the 
service for robbing a prize he had in charge when a lieutenant; 
and, on coming to his father’s property, he had squandered it in 
gaming and dissipation, and had become a vagabond onthe face of 
the earth. This was all the information that Harry could gain of 
hiscousin. Buta few weeks afterwards, whilst crossing a dirty 
part of the street near the Admiralty, a tattered and sickly-looking 
sweeper entreated his charity : he pulled forth a coin, and was about 
to throw it into the supplicant’s remnant of hat, when his eye 
ceught the pale features of the man, why also fixed a basil'sk-like 
gaze upon the brooch, which the colonel still treasured as the first 
announcement of Estelle’s affection. A convulsive, hyeteric 
chuckle, almost choked the mendicant, as, seizing the colonel’s 
arm, he exclaimed—“ For the love of heaven, tell me, sir—tell me 
where you got that ?” and he pointed to the brooch. They leoked 
earnestly at each other, and the words “ Ned” and “ Harry” rose 
spentaneously to their tongues: the next moment the sweeper sank 
upon the ground. And did the colonel leave him there? No! 
A coach was called, and the truly wretched Pembroke was con. 
veyed to his cousin’s abode, where medical assistance was procured ; 
and, when consciousness was restored, he heard the soothing voice 
of his old but injured messmate, like the good Samaritan, pouring 


a healing balsam on his wounded mind, and promising that his days 


of misery were over. 


* This is too much for me,” exclaimed he, in agony; “ but the 
Cousin, | do not deserve your 


wheel has gone ite circling round. 
kindness. I brought ruin and disgrace upon you; but it has come 
home tome. I have never known an hour’s peace since. 


l WHO STOLE THE DOLLARs.” 


EP 


Persons who Have “Got A spinit.”’—It often happens that the 
man who has got a spirit, resembles the boy who has got his first shirt- 
collar—he is continually plucking it up. He thinks himself bound to 
display it, and it is of a quality so retiriag, that if he should fail to pluck 
it up, it never would be seen at all. 

Life is hard work with him; for demands upon him to “show his spi- 
rit,” are constantly occurring, and it bas to be plucked up first. But 
his enjoyment is in proportion to his labor, for he is perfectly satisfied 
that he is ever and anon performing something heroic. 

Thus after along twelvemonth’s toil at the forge or the desk—the poor 
man grinding his heart daily into sand for the old Hour-glass—pent-up, 
smoke dried, ghoked, bent double—aching in every bone, and sick at the 
very soul—sentonced by the law of birth to perpetual imprisonment and 
hard labor—of a sudden a great resolution springs up in his mind, like 
the magic beanstalk, in a single night; he conceives the great idea of a 
holyday, and going to Gravesend by steam! He plucks up a spirit, and 
puts down eighteen-pence. 

Or worse still; perhaps the bitterest ingredientin the cup of destiny is 
that sweet creature, a wife. He loves, honors, and obeys her: he is al- 
lowed co drink nothing but tea, and that always with her; he never pre- 
sumes to go out without her permission, stating always where he is go- 
ing, and when he shall be ~ vt he never so much as looks at another 
woman, except by his wife’s direction, to notice some ugliness of feature 
awkwardness of manners, or heresy in dress, which he invariably detects, 
wheher it be observable by other eyes or not; when, in the very midst of 
the nag-nagging which is supposed to be sometimes the reward of such 
virtue, he starts up inopen rebellion, seizes his hat at ten o’clock at 
night, darts out of doors, or windows, and returns home at dinner-time 
next day “ much bemused with beer ;"’—yet not so, for he has plucked 
up a “sperrit,”’ as he calls it, and ordered strong ale. 

Now and then—albeit he acknowledges some religious regulations 
which forbid it—he plucks up aspirit and sneaks tothe play. Hecan 
only resent an insult by alike effort. He has been known to fling back 
an imputation upon his consistency or courage in very formidable |aa- 
guage; and even went 80 far as to accept a challenge which was the 
conseqaence—happily, however, his spirit had not mounted high enough 
to present any obstacle to a peaceful arrangement upon moral grounds. 

When reproached with subscribing a shabby one pound to a charity 
that had the strongest claims upon his extensive means, he resolv- 
od, afver a fortnight’s consideration, to increase his eontributio: to 
one guinea—because, as he said, he always liked to do things in a spi- 
rited manner. 

It is not always, however, when he placks up a spirit that he is help- 
ed forward by it even to this extent. The rich relanon from whom he 


Harry,” 
and he bowed his head in humility, in anguish, ‘ it was—yes, it was 





anticipates a fat legacy, one day screwed up the daily-affront-pipe to a 
pitch beyond mosta! endurance. 

“Now is the time,” says outraged forbearance, ‘' now is the time fer 
me to pluck up a spirit !”’ 

And forth he went, spirit and all, to buy a barrel of oysters to send to 
the fat legacy-leaver, with some capital H. B.'s, just ouc. 

Iwis reported, moreover, that having always voted upon one side, in 
the borough he resides in, the other side at leagth offered him a bribe ;j— 
upon which he immediately plucked up a spirit—and took it. 

Flintz, the usarer, never plucked up a spirit but once in his life, and 
that was when he opened a bottle of wine, to treat a customer by whom 
he waz making sixty per cent. But verily it was wiae—rich, old, and 
cold as its owner! The customer remembered ita rare lity eighteen 
months afterwards, when he called to negotiate another ttgage, 

“Ab! Flintz, that was wine! Any more of it, eh?” 

“Yes,” there was a remnant of the old stock still left; and Flints 
after some delay, handed to his visitera glass, not “full of the true the 
blushfal Hippocrene’—on the contrary, it was the vilest, sourest—but 
Flintz insisted that it was some of the same, and the visiter with many 
wry faces, refuted the libellous assertion. 

“So much,” exclaimed Flintz, “for that most affected of all preten- 
sions to judgment—judgment in wine. You are sure it’s not the same! 
—different quality, different altogether! Now, sir, it happens to be the 
remains of the same botile; and it has been here in my safe, under lock 
and key, exactly a year and a half.” , 

The spirit that wants plucking up, is hardly worth having, but the spi- 
rit that is never down is a more troublesome incumbrance. Its owner 
had first shown his spirit at school, by bestowing upon a beggar, who 
was sure to make the good deed known, a half.crown which he purloined 
from another boy for that purpose. He next displayed it in a habit of 
thrashing his’ fellow-apprentice (the junior one) as often as he himself 
might incur correction from bis master. 

When he started in life, he started with spirit; that is to say, having 
no money, he borrowed a large sum, and speculated with it. When he 
lost it, there were plenty of people to come forward with supplies ena- 
bling him to renew the game, because he had speculated in such a spi- 
rited manner; and afterwards when he fajled, every body said that he 
had failed with great spirit. He set up a pfiaeton and pair, because the 
man next door set up a horse and gig—for it was not in his spirit to be 
eclipsed by a next-door neighbor; and when his business fell off to noth- 
ing, he purchased the said next house without money, and two others 
next to that on the same terms, tlirowing them all into one, and decora- 
ting them at the expense of several obsequious and extremely grateful 
tradeamen, who always like to see things done with spirit. 

He is not remarkable for that mild temper, which is a terrible incon- 
venience to persons who have to show their spirt constantly. He is ex- 
ceedingly tyrannical ; but it shuuld be admitted in justice to him, that he 
is chiefly so upon small points. He will quarrel ten times a day, but 
then it is sure to be on grounds not worth contesting at all; and though 
the battle may involve broken heads, the dispute is about the ninety-ninth 
part of ahair. Indeed, the pettier the cause of quarrel, the prouder is 
that feeling of inveterate firmness with which he holds to his text and 
scorns compromise; for the plain reason that he then most shows his 
spirit. 

The phrases most frequently in his mouth are, “‘ Thank Heaven, I’ve 
got a spirit!’ “ My spirit would never allow me to give way!” “That's 
just my spirit!” You may know him by either of these exclamations.— 
The imp of the bottle had no such influence over its unlucky possessor, 
as this thing which he calls his spirit exercises over him. He is ite 
slave, believing himself its master. 

His favorite country is France—it isa nation that has got a spirit.— 
He would be an excellent person to send out, as representative of one 


civilized country at the court of another. Civilized countries are fond of 


acting with extraordinary spirit. 

If he should gamble away his ehildren’s bread, or steal the very wife 
out of his friend’s bosom, he must not be denvunced as the incarnation of 
treachery and wickedness. He has no hatred for isis offepring, no love 
for the lady; but he moved in certain society that required him to act 
with spirit. 

When he shoots an acquaintance through the head instead: of listening 
to reason, he is impelled by the same necessity. He must always dive 
very near the edge of the precipice, lest people should think be is afraid 
of driving over. However ill-rmounted, he is bound to take the imprac- 
ticable, neck-breaking leap in a steeple-chase, because the man with the 
better horse had just taken it with prodigious epirit. 

Deduct from the huge sum-total of mischief and misery jn the world 
the amount fairly chargeable to the principle of acting with * spirit,” 
whether between nations, between classes, between man and man, or 
man and wife, and at the end of a single twelvemonth you would accu- 


mulate a stock of original sin and suffering, large enough to set up anew 
world twice the size of this. 


$a 

Exptorror a Rat.,—At one of the subterranean exhibitions at Mat- 
lock Baths, known asthe High Tor Grotto, it is the custom to place lighta 
ed candles on the sides at entering, which are left burning till the visitor 
returns. On Wednesday week the guide went into the grotto with a gen. 
ueman, leaving the candles burning as usual, and on his return was sur- 
prised to see asedate-looking grey old rat, walking leisurely off with one 
of the burning candles. On being observed, he quickly disappeared 
under a ledge of rock, taking his light with him.—Derby Chronicle. 
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Tue Tremicourrs—a Romantic Historica Incipent.—In 1665, 
the elder Tremicourt, a knight of Malta, while cruising off Alexan- 
dria with his friend, the Chevalier de Barre, fell in with two Turkish 
merchantmen, both of ‘which keeping together, tried to escape. Tre- 
micourt, having first come up with his enemies, gave them battle ; 
but in attempting to board, he received a musket shot in his head, 
and shortly after expired. The Christians, nothing daunted by the 
lose of their commander, would have soon taken the Infidcl galley, 
had not the Turkish captain most effectually prevented it, by setting 
fire to his magazine, and blowing hor up, with all on board. In the 
midst of the @avoc arid confusion caused among the Maltese by this 
explosion, the other vessel escaped. When the news of Tremicourt’s 
decease was received at Malta, his brother became desirous of living 
only to avenge his death. As soon as he got his galley in readiness 
he put to sea and sailed for the coast of Barbary. Four days after 
his departure from Valielta, falling in with five Tripoline corsairs, he, 
with more courage than prudence, ran down among them, and open. 
ed upon them a brisk cannonade. Having most fortunately euc. 
ceeded in dismasting two of his enemies, he seized the opportunity 
while the others hauled off to assist their crippled companions, to 
withdraw from so unequal a contest, leaving the Moors in astonish- 
mont and admiration at his daring deed. 

The Maltese, suffering only a trifling damage in this engage- 
ment, continued on their cruise. Hardly had they arrived on the 
coast of Africa, near which it was their wont to sail, that they might 
make prizes of the small vessels plying between the different ports, 








before they experienced a hurricane from the northward, which, | 


notwithstanding all their exertions, drove them on shore and left their 
galley a perfect wreck. The shipwrecked seamen soon discovered 
by a roving band of Arabs, were made prisoners of war as they lan- 
ded, and taken to Tripoli for slavery or ransom. Through the inter. 
cession of the French consul, a sum had been named and accepted 
by the Bashaw, for the release of the Knights, when unfortunately, 








one of the corsairs which had been dismasted in the recent engage- | 


ment put in for repairs, and Tremicourt, recognized by some of the 
crew, was held in bondage. Achmet, the governor, observing that 
after the information he had received, no contract was binding, when 
his head would be made to pay the forfeit of his liberation. Tremi- 
court being sent to Adrianople (the capital ef European Turkey), 
was taken before Mahommed VI., the reigning Sultan, and interro- 
gated in the following manner : 

Sultan. “ Art thou the man who with a single ship engaged five 
of my largest Tripoline vessels ?”” 

‘“‘ The same,” replied the undaunted Knight. 

Sultan. ‘“ What country gave thee birth 7?” 

* France,” replied Tremicourt. 

Sultan. “ Thouart then a deserter, for the mostsolemn peace ex- 
ists between the King of France and myself.” 

Tremicourt. * fis true, I ama Frenchman, but I am likewise a 
Knight of Malta ; and, by that profession, am obliged to venture my 
life against the enemics of the Christian faith.” 

Mohammed, pleased with his martial bearing, courage and youth, 
for he was scarcely one and twenty years old, treated him with the 

reatest kindness, and made the most advantageous offers to induce 
Fim to enter hisnavy. Itis even said he proposed to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage, and advance him to the dignity of high admiral, 
would he but change hisreligion and enter his service. The Sultan, 
mortified by having al] his splendid offers refused, determided to see 
what effect a cruel treatment might have on the unbending spirit of 
the gallant Knight ; he had him immnred for fifteen days, in a cold, 
dark, and dirty dungeon, and fed on the most loathsome food. This 
riod of his confinement passed, he was taken before the Ottoman 
mperor, and offered his choice either to become a Mahommedan, 
and be advanced to the highest dignity, or to suffer by the hands of 
the executioner, an ignominious death. Tremicourt, neither to be 
bribed by honors, nor driven by suffering to leave the cross of Christ, 
nobly answered that he would not purchase his life at the price of 
his soul, and fell a martyr to his resloution. After execution, his 
maimed and corseless trunk was thrown in the Hebrus, which washed 
the walls of Adrianople, while the head was left on shore, to be spit 
upon by the Infidel women, and to be kicked about as a plaything 
by their children.—Southern Lit. Messenger. 
. —— 


Historica Notice or tur Two Sicttizs.—The Kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, has been in a state of improvement since it ceased to be 
a dependence of Spain. The population has augmented, and al! their 
resources have much increased. At present, the population on both 
sides of the straits of Messina, amounts to 7,600,000; that of Sicily 
being 1,787,000. This gives about 181 persons to the square mile. 
According to the statistics published here, not quite half the country 
is in a state of cultivation, the rest being occupied with water courses, 
cities, forests, mountainous tracts, &c. If these were half, we should 
have 362 inhabitants upon the square mile of arable land throughout 
the kingdom. From this arg his majesty derives an annual 
revenue of 28,000,000 Ducats, about $22,400,000 of our currency ; 
his revenue, exceeding at present that of the United States, while 
his territory does not quite equal two thirds of Virginia. I was sur- 
prieed in looking into the statistics of the country, to find so small a 
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portion in cultivation; that part which I have seen, that is to say, 
from this place to the Roman State, being arable, apparently in the 
ratio of ninety ninety-nine parts to thehundred. ButI am informed 
that in the Southern part of the boot, and in Sicily, there are large 
tracts uncultivated. This is not to be wondered at, upon reflection, 
as there is a land tax of from 24 to 25 per cent upon the products of 
the evil. That country must be fertile indeed, which can give 24 per 
cent of its products to the King, pay the rent of the proprietor, and 
then reimburse the farmer. ‘The power of the monarch is a solute. 
There are no constraints upon his will, except public sentiment.— 
This bas great influence here as every where else. No monarch really 
wields unlimited power, especially since the events of the French rev- 
olution. All feel the necessity of conciliating the good will of their 
subjects. Nothing is more terrific than an enraged populace. All 
the bars and bolts ; all the guards, and all the armory of earth, cannot 
protect the objeet of their wrath, when a people is thoroughly roused 
and incensed. I am happy to say, that the present sovereign exercises 
his power with mercy. Inhumanity is no part of his nature. He 
manifests a strong anxiety to improve his dominions, and advance the 
interests of his people. 

In 1772, eighty-eight monasteries in Sicily were suppressed by a 
single edict. The Jesuits were expelled, and their property converted 
to the use of the state. Marriage was declared a civil contract ; and 
the Pope, attempting to interfere in a divorce of the Duchess of Mad- 
aloni, was officially informed that the subject was beyond his juris. 
diction. The inquisition had never obtained a footing in this king- 
dom.—Cor. Southern Lit. Mess. ° 

cr 

Tue Mysterious CHest.+The following ludicrous incident is re- 
lated by a correspondent of the London Dispatch. The writer de- 
clares that it is strictly true :—A naval officer, who rome time ago 
came to reside in this neighborhood, having previously engaged, on ea 
short lease, that large mansion in Charlotte street, which belonged to 
Major Webster, despatched his butler to receive his furniture, and 
have the house put in order. The butler engaged a young woman, 
belonging to the town, to clean out the rooms and arrange part of the 
furniture, and assisted her himself to carry up a large chest of rather 
singular appearance. This gigantic box his master had purchased as 
a curiosity ; but unlike that described in the song of the * Mistletoe 
Bough,” it did not shut, but opened with a spring attached to the 
lock, which, being touched, the lid flew open, and a tall brawny 
Highlandman, in full costume, stood erect, and struck out his right 
arm, in which wesa wooden sword. The gentleman purchased it as 
a curious piece of mechanism, and was wont to amuse his children 
with it. ‘* That’s a heavy chest,” said the woman, as they placed it 
on the floor. ‘* Yes,” answered the butler, who was a wag of the 
first water, “ there’s something heavy in it certain, but there’s some- 
thing mysterious about it also; for, although the key hangs at the 
end of it, not one of us is allowed to open it.” “ Did you never see 
the inside of it ?” replied she, walking round it. ‘ Never,” said he; 
‘it’s as much as any of our places is worth even to speak about it.” 
So saying, the knight of the screw looked first at the woman, then at 
the chest, then on the floor, and then retired slowly down the stairs, 


whistling, to work on the ground flat. The girl proceeded to put 
things to — in the room; but every time she passed the chest, she 
thought it looked more odd. Frailty, thy name iswoman! She rap- 


ped on the lid with her knuckles; it had a curious hollow sound— 
very! And none of the setvants had dared to oper it! What on 
earth could it contain? Well, it was none of her business; so she 
went diligently to work for five minutes, at the end of which time 
she found herself standing, with her arms akimbo, gazing on the 
chest. It can do no harm to look into it, thought she—so she quietly 


| took the key from the nail and applied it to the lock. Of course she 


heard footsteps on the stair—as every one will do, when afraid of de- 
tection, in the commission of some act they wish to keep secret.— 
Again she regained confidence, and returned to the chest ; she stoop- 
ed and turned the key. Up flew the lid, and the wooden Highland. 
man, in kilt and philibeg, sprung on his legs with more than human 
agility, and fetched the petrified girl a sharp whack across the shoul- 
ders with the flat of his 4ndrew Ferrara. A prolonged shriek, end- 
ing ina moan of despair, indicated that the poor woman had sought 
relief in a swoon. The butler heard the shout, and was aware at 
once of the whole transaction; and, holding both his sides with 
laughter, he ascended the stairs, and watched the issue of 
the plot through the key-hole of the door of an adjoining room. 
In the course of a few minutes the woman rose on her el- 
bow, looking wildly around the room, till her eyes caught the 
Highlandman bending over her. Seeing nothing but destruction 
awaiting her, two springs took her to the door—down stairs she went, 
followed by the butler, (who saw matters were becom‘ng serious) as 
if she wore wings, taking a flight of steps at every jump, and roar. 
ing for aid, under the maddening impression that not the butler but 
the Highlandman was at her heels ; nor did she even slacken her 
ee. or look,gver her shoulder, till she found herself standing in the 

ouse of a lady in the neig':borhood, into which she at once ran on 
seeing the door open. The poor woman did not recover from the 
fright for several days; but has ever since had @ greater antipathy to 
a large chest thana mad dog ; nor has she displayed any undue in- 
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clination to meddle with matters that do not concern her: and, as 
for an High’andman, she positively refused a very eligible offer of 

iage, two months ago, from a handsome Kiltic, who never for a 
moment doubted that he could carry her heart by storm, by appear- 
ing in full eostume. 





L’AMOUR ET L’AMITIE. 


In brighter hours and happier times 

When Love and Friendship once were straying, 
(1 think it was thro’ Indian climes,) 

And they their court to Beauty paying :— 


“ An offering here,’’ cried Love, “ I'll seek, 
Where, on this bank, the sun reposes— 
Fresh as the bloom that suits her cheek 
For her, be mine these fragrant roses.”” 


“ And I,” cried Friendship, o'er the bower, 
Like butterflies, as thus they sported, 

“ Pluck from thé shade this humble flower, 
Blue as the eyes of her we've courted.” 


O’er lands and seas away they flew, 

And with their offerings soon they greet her ; 
Beauty, with smfles, received the two, 

But thought that Love’s was much the sweeter. 
Alas! poor Beauty !—Love deceived— 

And from his thorns no power could save thee ; 
Of hope itself wer’t thou bereaved, 

But for the heart’s-ease Friendship gave thee. 

— 

Union oy THE ATLANTIC aND Paciric Oceans.—The Company 
chartered by New Grenada to construct a Ship Canal connecting the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, have completed their surveys, made a road 
over the Isthmus, and are proceeding to make the Canal. 
account in the Cincinnati Chronicle says : 


An authentic 


The company having completed a provisional or temporary road from 
the bay of Charera, on the Pacific, to the town of Chagres on the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, is not only freed fromthe necessity of requiring additional time, 
but the Republic of New Grenada could not refuse it without violating its 
engagements, since the company have completed its contract before even 
the expiration of the time limited for the construction of any communica- 
tion whatever. Besides this, it has caused the whole country through 
which the projected canal is to pass, as well as all the rivers and water 
courses which must contribute to it, to be thoroughly explored. 





These explorations, conducted with great talent by the Engineer, Mo- 
rel, have demonstrated that the Isthmus of Panama, instead of being a 


ridge of rocks, as many geographers have described it, is on the contrary 


heights of from 20 to 60 feet elevation, which on the east and west, rest 
upon low chains varying from 110 to 415 feet in height. Among these 
small conical heights, wind in all directions various streams and rivers 
which descend from the terminations of the Andes and unite in two 
principal channels. The one, which is the river Chagres, throw s itself 
into the Carribbean Sea; the other, called the Rio Grande, flows to- 
ward the Pacific Ocean. The dividing country between these rivers has 
an elevation of only 37 feet above the highest known level of the sea, 
or of 64 feet above low tides ; the flood of the tides sometimes attaining 
a height of 27 feet. 


Oceans by means of the rivers Vine Tinto, Bernardine, and Fazfan, is 
only twelve miles and a half; the fall will be regulated by four double 
locks of 188 feet in length.—The whole of the projected canal wil! be 
49 miles in length, 135 feet in breadth at the surface of the water, and 
55 feet atthe bottom, 20 feet in depth, and will be navigable for vessels 
of from 1000 to 1400 tons. All the rivers which are to serve as parts in 


the canal have, at the lowest water, g depth varying from 8 to 15 feet; | 


they willbe swept and excavated toa depth of 20 feet, and kept at that | accountable occurrence was developed at the Albany Police Office a few 
i y ~ ’ 


depth by means of two guard-locks. The country through which the 
canal will pass, presents aclayish and coaly soil, with no rock except 
at the mouth of the Chagress, where the formation is so slaty that it will 
present no obstacle. 

Although the construction of the canal at Panama will require no pur- 
chase of land, and no outlay for stone, lime, or cement, al! which mate- 
rials are to be found on the spot, still the company has not hesitated to 
estimate its cost at the highest rates of constructing euch works, as those, 
for example, of the Caledonian Canal of Scotland, and the Louisville 
Canal—the rate of 352,900 francs, or about $66,157 per mile; so that 
the 42 miles of canal, properly so called, will cost 14,821,800 francs, or 
about $2,778,615. In these estimates are included the cost of four 
steam tow-boats, two folding bridges of cast iron, 140 feet in length, and 
several smaller ones. 

This junction of the two oceans, by bringing the islands of the Paci- 
fic, China, Japan, Australia, Borneo, Sumatra, &c., some 1000 leagues 
nearer to us, by rendering the navigation of the ocean less dangerous, 
less expensive and more expeditious, will effect a great revolution in the 
commerce of the whole world, a revolution of which America will ex- 
perience the benefits before all other nations. 


|‘what should be done with the prisoner. 


More Lyxcu Law—Execurtion or Geornce W. Lone.—The South- 
ern Shield, printed at Irwinton, Alabama, details the following proceed- 
ings under the code Lynch :—Nearly two years ago one George W. Lore, 
of Glennville, Bartour county, was charged with the murder of an inno- 
cent unoffending stranger from Mississippi, named Blake, whose muti- 
lated body was found concealed near his residence. Lore was brought 
up for tial in the spring of 1841, but the jury failing to agree upon a 
verdict, he was admitted to bail. At the spring term of tRis year, Lore 
was again brought up for trial, found guilty of the murder of Blake, and 
sentenced to be hung on the 15th of July last. In May or June, previ- 
ous to the day of execution, a successful application was made to the Su- 
preme Court for a new trial, and Lore was again admitted to bail. When 
the time of his new trial came, Lore was missing, and was not again 
heard of until about the Ist of November, when he was discovered loi- 
tering about the plantation of Mr. Carr, near where he hed himself for- 
merly lived, with a double barrelled gun in his hands. Carr accosted 
and invited him to remain in his house all night, saying that he 
need not be afraid, but could go away as early as he pleased.— 
Under this impression, the unfortunate young man took up his lodgings 
with Mr. Carr, who immediately dispatched a messenger privately to 
assemble the neighbors andtake him. This was easily ph secon Oo 
as he made no resistance ; and he stated after his arrest that he felt more 
at ease than he had at any time since his flight. He further said, ghat 
he had visited his family three or four times since his escape, who, we 
believe, are residing at his father’s, a very respectable citizen of New- 
Jersey. Next day the citizens of Glenville and its vicinity assembled, 
in number about 160, to take into consideration the® policy of turning 
him over to the authorities of the county, to await a new trial. After 
the most thorough consultation, this large body agreed to leave it to vote 
Those in favor of giving him 
up to the civil authorities were desired to march down the road—and 
only twowent. Those in favor of executing him without any fyrther 
ceremony, were desired to march up the road—and one hundred and 
thirty-six went up. Those who had no choice remained stationary, and 
this class numbered twenty-two. The vote we understand was taken af- 
ter Lore had made a full statement of his case, and pressed upon the 
multitude all the arguments he had to offerin his defence. In the midst 
of so much unanimity and in view of his having previously been found 
guilty by a jury of his countrymen and sentenced to be hanged, he was 
tdken to a gallows prepared for the occasion, an executed in the pre- 
sence of the assembled crowd, at 4 o'clock on Wednesday, the 2d 
instant. We understand that there was scarcely a shadew of doubt 
concerning the guilt of tnis unfortunate man, ahhough with his last 
breath he protested his innocence. 

i 

Ornientat Anecpore.—In Professor Wilson’s “ Ariana Antigua,” 
the following amusing occurrence is related :—At Darunta, there 
are several immense piles of solid maronry, called Topes, which, from 


| their antiquity, are peculiar objects of national respect and veneration. 
a valley, from 4 to 13 miles in width, and seattered over with conical 


It is related that a certain mari of Delhi once inquired of an Afghan 
from Darunta, if he was acquainted with Nandara Tope, and bein 

answered in the affirmative, proffered to the Afgan that, if he woul 
extract from the tobe, and bring to him, the stone on the eastern face, 
first illuminated by the rising sun, he should receive a reward ef five 
thousand rupees. The Afghan returned from Delhi to Darunta ; and, 
having the tobe continually in his sight, was as constantly reminded 
of the rey | man’s promise. About to start again for Delhi, with- 
out deeming the offer of much validity, he repaired to the tobe before 


| sunrise, watched the rising of the lumanary, identified the stone, and 


y | extracted it. He carried it to Delhi, and presented it to the cunning 
The exeavation or cutting necessary to unite the Atlantic and Pacific | man, who instantly paid him the promised sum ; and, taking a ham- 


_ mer, broke the stone in his presence. The astounded Afghan beheld 
| a quantity of gems and jewels beyond price. The cunning man re- 


marked. “ O! blockhead! but for your simplicity you had surpassed 
in wealth the richest monarch on earth !”” we 





Coriovs Case or Femare Deceprion.—A strange and almost un- 


days since. A person who had for several years followed the business 
of a tinker and teamster alternately in that city, was brought before Jus- 
tice Osborn, charged with hanging out false signals, or in other 
words not being exactly what outward appearances would lead honest 
and unsuspecting persons to believe. It appears that this person was 
recently married to a very respectable and hand wesubing girl, who by her 


| industry bad laid up aconsiderable sum of money. The poor girl found 


out ina few days that all is not gold that glitters—that appearances are 
deceitful—in short, that her dear husband wasawoman! This fact 
being fully established to the satisfaction of all parties, the faithless 
swain—or rather deceitful jade—was sent to jail. A crowd of the cu- 
rious followed her ladyship to her new lodgings, making many original 
and spirited remarks, called out by the novelty of the case. Her object 
in marrying the girl was undoubtedly to get her money. 
ownsuiatilitaiiidaes 


Manomerans 1N Paris. —The believers in “ the true prophet” are so 


numerous in Paris that they are about erecting & mosque for public 
worship in that city. 


ES 
Governor Shannon’s (democratic) majority in Ohio is 3443, This 
is the official vote. 
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Tae Ware Ante ov Invia.—In the 71st volume of * Philosophi- 
cal ‘T'ransactions,” in the Royal Library, we find the following curi- 
ous history of the “ Fatale,” or white ant of India:—The works of 
these insects surpass those of the bees, wasps, beavere, and other 
animals, as much at least as those of the most polished European na- 
tions excel those of the least cultivated savages. And, even with 
regard to man, his greatest works, the bousted pyramids, fall compa- 


ratively far short, even in size alone, of the structures raised by these | 


insects. ‘TagJaborers among them employed in this service are not 


a quarter of an inch in length; but the structures which they erect | 


arise to 10 or 12 feet and upwards above the surface of the earth. 
Supposing the height of a man to be six feet, the author calculates, 
that the buildings of these insects may be considered, relatively to 
their size and that of a man, as being raised to near five tunes the 
height of the greatest of the Egyptian pyramids ; that is, correspond- 
ing with considerably more than half a mile. We may add, that, 
with respect to the interior construction, and the various members 


and dispositions of the parts of the building, they appear greatly to | 


exceed that or any Other work of human construction. 
The most striking parts of these structures are—the royal apart. 
mente, the nurseries, magazines of provisions, arched chambers and 
Neriez, with their various communications; the ranges of Gothic- 
shaped arches, projected, and not formed by mere excavation, some 
of which are two or three feet high, but which diminish rapidly, like 


the arches of ailes in perspectives ; the various roads, sloping stair- | 


cases, and bridges, consisting of one vast arch, and constructed to 
shorten the distance between the several parts ef the building, which 
would otherwise tommunicate only by winding passages. ‘These 
astonishing structures are the works of an insect only a quarter of an 
inch long, and 25 of which weigh only one grair. But these, 
and many other curious instances of the great sagacity and powers 
of these insects, cannot be understood without viewing the plates in 
whichdhcir feeble frames, and comparatively stupendous works, are 
delineated. 

The economy of these industrious insects appeara to have been 
very attentively observed by the ingenious author, as well as their 
buildings. There are three distinct ranks or orders among them, 
constituting a weil-regulated community. These are, first, the Ja. 
borers, or working insects; next the soldiers, or fighting order, who 
do no kind of abor, and are about twice as long as the former, and 
equal in bulk to about fifteen of them ; and lastly, the winged or per- 
fect insects, who may be called the nobility or gentry of the state; 
for they neither labor ncr fight, being scarcely capable even of self. 
defence. ‘* These only are capable o! being elected kings or queens ; 
and nature has’so ordered it, that they em:grate within a few wecks 
after they are elevated to this state, aud cither establish new king. 
doms, or perish within a day or two.” 

This last mentioned order differs so much from the other two, that 
they have not hitherto been supposed to beloug to the same commu. 
nity. In fact, they are not to be discovered in the nest till just be 
fore the commencement of the rainy season ; when they undergo the 
last change, which is preparative to the formation of new colonies. 
They are equal in bulk t0 two soldiers and about 30 laborers; and 
are furnished with four wings, with which they are destined to roam 
about fora few hours ; at the end ef which time they lose their wings, 
and become the prey of innumerable birds, reptiles, and insects: 
while probably not a pair out of pany millions of this unhappy race 
get intu a place of safety, fulfil the first law of nature, and lay the 
foundation of a ne~ community. In this state many fall into the 
neighboring waters, and are eat with avidity by the Africans. The 
etter found them delicate, nourishing, and wholesome; without 
sauce or other help from cookery, than merely roasting them in the 
manner of coffee. 

The few fortunate pairs who happen to survive this annual massa. 
cre and destruction, are represented by the anthor as being casually 
found by some of the laborers, that are continually running about on 
the surface of the gronnd, and are elected kings and queens of new 
states. Those who are not so elected and preserved, certainly pe- 
rish, and most probably in the course of the following day. By these 
industrious creatures the king and queen elect are immediately pro- 
tected from their innumerable enemics, by inclosing them in a cham- 
ber of clay; where the business of propagation soon commences. 
Their * voluntary subjects” then busy themselves in constructing 
wooden nurserics, or apartments entirely composed of wooden mate. 
rials, seemingly joined together with gums, Into these they after- 
wards carry the eggs produced from the queen—lodging them there 
as fast as they can obtain them trom her. The author even furnishes 
us with plausible reasons to believe, that they form a kind of garden 
for the cultivation of a species of microscopical mushroom, which 
Mr. Konig (in an essay on the East-Iadian termites, read before the 
Society of Naturalists of Berlin) conjectures to be- the food of the 
young insects. But perhaps the most wonderful, and at the same 
time best authenticated part of the history of these singalar insects, 
is that which relates to the queen or mother of the community, in 
her pregnantstate. 

After impregnation, a very extraordinary change begins to take 
place in her person, or rather in her abdomen only. It gradually in- 
creases in bulk, and at length becomes of such an enormous size as 
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to exceed the bulk of the rest of her body 1500 or 2000 times. She 
becomes 1000 times heavier than her consort, and exceeds 20,000 o¢ 
30,000 times the bulk of one of the laborers. In this state, the ma- 
trix has a constant peristaltic or undulating motion; the consequence 
of which is (as the author has counted them) the protrusion of 80, 


; 000 eggs in 24 hours. 


These eggs, says the author, “ are instantly taken from her body 
by her attendants (of whom there always are, in the royal chamber 
and gallery adjacent, a sufficient number in waiting) and carried to 
thé nurseries, Which are sometimes four or five feet distant ina 
straight line. Here, after they are hatched, the young are attended 
and provided with every thing necessary, until they are able to 
shift for themselves, and take their share uf the labors of the eom- 
munity. 

Many curious and striking particulars are related of the great de- 
Vastations committed by this powerful community ; who eonstract 
roads, or rather covered ways, diverging in all directions from the 
nest, and leading to every object of plunder within their reach. 
Though the mischiefs they commit are very great, such is the econ- 
omy of nature, that it is probably counterbalanced by the good pro- 
duced by them, in quickly destroying dead trees and other substances, 
which, as the author observes, would, by a tedious decay, serve only 
to encumber the face of the earth. Such is their alacrity and dis 
patch in this office, that the total destruction of deserted towns is 80 
effectually accomplished, that in two or threesyears a thick wood fills 
the space, and not the least vestige of a house is to be discovered. 

From the many singular accounts here given of the police of these 
insects, we shall select and abridge only one—respecting the different 
functions of the laborers and soldiers, or the civil and military estab- 
lishments in this community, on an attempt to examine their nest or 
city. 

On making a breach in any part of the structure with a hoe or 
pick.axg a soldier immediately appears, and walks about the breach, 
as if to see whether the enemy is gone, or to examine whence the at- 


‘tack proceeds. Ina short time he is followed by two or three others, 


and soon afterwards by a numerous body, who rush out as fast as the 
breach will permit them—their numbers increasing as long as any 
one continues to batter the building. During this time they are in 
the most violent bustle and agitation, while some of them are em- 
ployed in beating with their forceps upon the building, so as to make 


| @ noise that may be heard at three or four feet distance. On ceasing 


to disturb them, the soldiers retire, and are succeeded by the laborers, 
who hasten in various directions towards the breach, each witha bar. 
den of mortar in his mouth, ready ter-ered. Though there are mil- 
lions of them, they never stop and embarrass cach other; and a wall 
gradually arises that fills up the chasm. A soldier attends every 600 
or 1000 of the laborers, seemingly as a director of the works, for he 
never touches the mortar, either to lift or carry it. One in particular 
places himself close to the wall which they are repairing, and fre- 
quently makes the noise above mentioned, which is constantly an. 
swered by a loud hiss from all the laborers within the dome; and at 
every such signal, they evidently redouble their pace, and work as fast 
again. 

The work being completed, a renewal of the attack constantly 
produces the same effects. ‘Tae soldiers again rush out, and then re. 
treat, and are followed by the laborers, loaded with mortar, and ag 
active and diligent as before. ‘Thus,’ says the author, “ the pleas- 
ure of seeming them come out to fightor to work al'e:nately, may be 
obtained as often as curiosity excites or time permits: and it will cer. 
tainly be found, that the one order never attempts to fight, or the other 
to work, let the emergency be ever so great.” The obstinacy of the 
soldier is remarkable. “ They fight to the very last, disputing every 
inch of ground so well as often to drive away the negroes who are 
without shoes, and make white people bleed plentifully through their 
stockings.” 

Such is the strength of the buildings erected by these puny insects, 
that when they have been raised to little more than half their height, 
it is always the practice of the wild bulls to stand as centinels upon 
them, while the rest of the herd is ruminating below. When at their 
fult height of ten or twelve feet, they are used by Europeans as places 
to look out from, over the top of the grass, which here grows to the 
height of thirteen feet upon an average. The author has stood with 
four men oa the top of one of these buildings, in order to get a view 
of any vessel that might come in sight. 

i - 


Axcient Move of Puntsntnc Gossips —In former times each pa. 
rish beadle was furnished with an iron muzzie, contrived so as exactly 
to fit a person's head, one hoop going round the neck, and two others 


crossing over the head at right angles. Upon-the inside of the first, 
and opposite to the mouth, was fixed a triangular piece of iron, the sides 
of which are something more than an inch long. This thin piece of 
iron entered the mouth, and served to keep that unruly member the 
tongue, in the most perfect subjection. In the bar that comes over 
the face was fixed an opening for the nose, and the instrament was 
locked upon the head with a padlock. When any man or woman had 
been guilty of slandering their neighbors, the offender’s head was 
fitted into this muzzle, and in that manner they were obliged to at- 
tend church and stand in the aisle during service, 





Axcient Love Ixcapent any Suictpz.—A correspondent of the 
United Service Magazine, in discribing “the tomb of Count de 
Peltzer and his unhappy bride,” at Berlin, gives the following sketch 
from Prussian history :—The Count was a promising young officer in 
the Prussian service in 1778, and was the only son of a widow near 
sixty years vld. He was handsome, brave to an excess, and deeply 
in love with Mademoiselle de Benskow. She was in her eighteenth 
year, gentle, pretty, and born with an cxtreme sensibility. Her 
lover, just turned of twenty, was loved with a passion equal to his | 
own, and the day was fixed to make them happy. The Prusvian | 
troops were always ready to take the field; and just three days pre. 
vious to his appointed wedding, at ten o'clock at night, the Count’s 
regiment received orders te march at midnight for Silesia. He was 
at Berlin, and his betrothed at a country. house four leagues from the | 
town. He set off consequently without seeing her; and wrote from | 
the firet place where he stopped, that it was impossible for him to 
live without her; that it was essential to his happiness that she 
should follow him immediately, and that they would be married in 
Silesia. She accordingly set out, accompanied by her brother, and 
the Count’s mother. Never did the eands of Brandenbotough ap. 
pear so heavy as to this charming girl; but at length the journey | 
ended, end she arrived at the town of Herstadt; it was in the morn. | 
ing, and thé exercise of the journey had added to her bloom, and her | 
eyes painted what passed in her heart. But, O, human prospects ! 
how deecitfal are you! How near often is the moment of wretch. 
edness to the moment of felicity! ‘The carriage stopped to let pass 
some soldiers, who, advancing with slow steps, bore in their arms a 
wounded officer. The tender heart of the young lady was affected 
at the sight: but she little suspected that the sufferer was her lover! 
Some Austrian foragers had approached this town, and the young 
Count weiit out to repulse them. Burning tv distinguish himself, 
he rushed with ardor before his troops; and fell the victim of his un- 
happy impetuosity. 

To describe the situation of the unfortunate young woman on learn- 
ing the wofal intelligence, would be impossible. Her lover was 
placed in his bed ; the mother at his feet, while she holds his hand. 
“ O, Charlotte !” cried he, opening a dying eye—he wanted to speak ; 
but his voice broke, and he melted into tears. His tone pierced the 
soul of the sensitive young girl: ‘* No, I will not survive you !”’ 
cried she, quite frantic, and suddenly seizing his sword, which lay 
on a chair, she plunged it into her bosom, and expired by his side! 
In one grave at Berlin repose the ashes of these devoted lovers ; and 
the traveller on reading the inscription upon their tomb, (above 


quoted) is referred to the church record whieh details this unhappy 
slory. 


——— 

Navin Suan, tue Ravacer or Ixp1a.—This Persian Emperor is 
said to have taken in conquest in jewels, £31,250,000; gold and sil- 
ver plate; money, and the celebrated peacock’ throne, £48,000,000 
more; besides a vast quantity of other property, the whole equal in 
value to one hundred millions of dollars! He held in great contempt 
the arts by which the dervishes, and other religious mendicants impo- 
scd upon the credulity of his countrymen. Many of them believed 
that the holy Imaum Reza, who is interred at Musked, continued to 
work miracles; and this belief gave rise to a number of impositions. 
Persons pretending to bs blind, went to his tomb; and, after a long 

riod of prayer, opened their eyes and declared that their sight had 
ours restored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at the 
gate of the sacred mausolum when Nadir passed. “ How long have 
you been blind?” asked the monarch. ‘“ T'wo years,” answered the 
man. ‘A proof,” replied Nadir, ‘ that you have no faith. If you 
had been a true believer, you would have been cured long ago. Re- 
collect, my friend, if I come back and find you as you now are, I will 
strike your head off.’ When Natlir returned, the frightened fellow 
pretended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. ‘* A mi- 
racle! a miracle!” the populace exclaimed, and tore off his coat in 
small pieces asrelics. The monarch smiled, and observed “‘ that faith 
was every thing.” An arrow was once shot into his quarters with a 
paper affixed, on which was written—* If thou art a king, cherish 
and protect thy people ; if a prophet, show us the path of salvation ; 
if a god, be merciful to. thy creatures.” Nadir, while he made every 
search for the author, cMmmanded that copies of this paper should be 
distributed throughout the camp, with the following answer annexed 
to it:—“*I am neither a king to protect my subjects; a prophet to 
teach the way of salvation; nor a god, to exercise the attribute of 
mercy ; but I am he, whom the Almighty hath sent in his wrath to 
chastise a world of sinaers.” How well he fulfilled his mission, the 
history of Persia and India fully testify 

We are told of this prince that he had nearly one hundred and | 
thirty sons, and one hundred and fifty daughters; and that, at the 
time of his decease, had all his descendants been gathered together, 
he would have seen a tribe of full five thousand souls—men, women, 
and children—clustering around his throne.—Malcolm. 


a ——————— 








—— 
Increase oF Porputation 1s FLorima.—A lady in Rankin county 
gave birth recently to five large children at oné and the same time. 


About a year ago the same woman brought into the world four fine hearty 
boys at one time, 
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_language, and all worshipping the same God ! 
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L- From the London Morning Post. 

Dickens on America.—Mr. Dickens would seem to be disgusted 
with the Yankees. He renders to his “ generous friends” there a certain 
portion, it is true, of lip-homage; but no one who reads his book can 
fail to perceive that he is heartily sick of his “hospitable entertainers.” 
Mr Dickens testifies that the Americans are a suspicious, impertinent, 
dishonest race of men—a race of men whodeem the success of knavery 
the sufficing excuse of knavery. Their press he describes as degraded 
beyond the lowest level of degradation to which the basest portion of the 
European press has ever descended. These things have been tolerably 
well known, for aconsiderable period to many observers of American in- 
stitutions ; and some men, who have reasoned closely on the tendency of 
such institutions as prevail in the United States, have not sctupled to 
assert that the results which shock Mr. Dickens are the necessary conae- 
quences of the social and political relations which prevail there! 

—————— 

Tue Ruiine Passion.—Mr. Wakely, M. P. editor of the London 
Lancet, relates the following’singular case:—He was called, as a 
magistrate, to hold an inquest upon the body of a maiden lady, of 


| the age of 40, who during lifetime had been remarkable for rigi@ at- 


tention to the preservation of her beauty, and who, it appeared, had 
a strong desire that the charms of her features and figure sheuld not 
be disarranged when she contemplated suicide. She was found dead 
in her bed, the sheets of which were perfumed. Every article of her 
night dress was new. [In one hand she grasped a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief, trimmed with lace, and she wore a pair of pink silk 
stockings. There was not the slightest distortion of feature, and 
every appearance indicated that her spirit had taken flight during 
tranquil sleep—so much so, that some of the jury wished to return @ 
verdict of “ Natural death ;” but afterwards on his (Mr. W.’s) sug- 
gestion, returned one of “ Found dead.” After the inquest, the 
beadie, on searching her papers with the view of discovering her 
friends, found among them two letters addressed tu members of her 
family, in whieh she declared her intention of destroying herself b 

means of arsenic. Upon this discovery the body was opened, and it 
was found that in truth she had died from the effects of arsenic, 
which had acted upon her nervous system like an anodyne, and not 
upon the linings of the viscera like a corrosive poison.— London paper. 

— 

Perer tHe Great ann tne Barser.—Tirmond, one of his ma- 
jesty’s ablest surgeons, and to whom he was much attached, having 
died, his widow married a young barber from Dantzic, who was 
somewhat more expert in gallantry.than,in surgery. As he became 
very wealthy by this marriage, he made a great figure at Moscow. 
Being one day sent for by the Czar, he went to court in a magnifi- 
cent dress,’and in one of his most excellent carriages. Peter ex- 
amined him roughly; told him he was a blockhead; and immedi. 
ately called in a troop of valets and peasants, whom he ordered him 
instantly to shave. The gentleman barber was under the necessity 
of obeying, to the great amusement of the whole court, and was 
then permitted to return home with the same parade in which he had 
arrived. 

— 

Arrest oF 4 Rosser.—A young fellow named Joseph Hall, has 
been arrested at Warrington, England, charged with having robbed a 
gentleman at St. Johns, New Brunswick, of 5,000 Texian dollar notes. 
It appears from an account given of the escapades of the nice gentleman, 
that he held a situation in New York, after having absconded from his Eng 
lish creditors and an old established business as chymist and druggist. 
He lost this situation in New York, and was next heard of as light porter 
to a bank in British America, then at Albany, and finally at St. Johns, 
New Brunswick. He returned to England with his plunder, and 
will now have to return t# America with an officer. The notes were all 
recovered. 

i 

First rruits or THE Treaty.—The Bangor Whig states that a 
number of the citizens of Maine are making preparations to engage in 
the lumber business on the Argostook and St. Johna rivers this winter. 
This movement is attributable to the free navigation of the St. Johns 
river, secured by the recent treaty between Great Britain and this country. 

————_— 

Looxine Aneap.—It is caleuleted that we have territory enongh in 
the United States to support comfortably between 2, and 300,000,000 of 
people? Think of 300,000,000, of freemen, all living under the same 
benificent form of government—all speaking the same rich, sonorous 
Have we not something 
to live for? Looking at our prospective glory alone, who would not be 
an American? Beauty, power, grandeur, are comprised in that one no- 
ble word—Amenica ! 

a —— 

RemMaRKaB_Le Presexce or Minp.—At the burning of the Vermil- 
lion Steamer on Lake Erie, a week or two since, a Mra. Clark (formerly 
Miss Perkins of Norwich, Con) saved her own life and those of her 
two daughters six and twelve years of age in the following cool man- 
ner :—They were at the stern of the boat, and finding no other way to 
escape, she dropped them into the water, giving them directions to seize 
hold of achain as they rose, which was attached to the boatt Seeing 
them successful, she jumped into the water herself, ead they all three 
kept hold of the chain until assistance came to their relief, 
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New-York : 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1842. - | 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Hunchback, which occupies a large portion of this week's num- 
ber, is a paper of thrilling interest. It was written by a gentleman of | 
Virginia, and its publication commenced more than a year ago in the 
Southern Literary Messenger. The last number of that popular maga- | 
zine gave us the conclusion of the story, and we now present it to our 
readers complete. This plan of publishing aur more lengthy articles 
entire, in one number, we shall follow strictly in future, and after the | 
first of January next we intend that each number of Brother Junathan 
shall be complete in itself. 

Dickens’s account of his travels in America is the universal theme of 
the press throughout the Uaion; and more leaders will be manufactured 
out of “ them notes” than would thrice fill the book itself. Many of these 
critiques*give him the cgedit of candor and good nature in his remarks ; 
but more of them (unjustly, and in very bad taste) denounce his work as 
trash, and himself not much better than an arrant knave. At all events, 
the vast effusion of these notes by the cheap press of New ¥ork will give 
him @ notoriety infinitely greater than did ‘‘the great Boz Dinner’’ at 
Boston, or even the magnificent Ball at the Park Theatre—to say noth- 
ing of the numerous marked attentions which he subsequently received | 
in all parts of the Union by our most distinguished citizens. The Ame- | 
rican public will therefore be ripe for his new serial work which he pro- | 
poses to commence on the first of next January, and which we shall 
promptly republish in penny numbers. 

The result of the late election shows a democratic victory, unprece- 
dented in our political annals. William C. Bouck is elected Governor by 
a majority of over twenty thousand votes. Of the nine Senators chosen, | 
the démocrats have elected eight—of the: thirty-four Congressmen, they 


S——-_- 





have elected twenty-four—of the one hundied and twenty-eight members | 


of Assembly, they have elected ninety-two. As a great and momentous 
question was based upon the result of this election, so will there be an 
important moral influence flow from it. The citizens of the Empire State, 
have ‘now given the most positive sanction to the law which imposed 


| Supreme Court and the Executive. 


| vival of trade can only be a matter of vague conjecture. 





upon them a tax to aid in discharging the public debts, and preserving 
the public faith; and bave shown themselves ready and willing to bear | 
cheerfully all burdens that are necessary for sustaining the integrity, the 
honor and fame of the State. They have proclaimed to the world, through | 
the ballot box, that bankruptcy and repudiation can find no place with | 
them—thus setting a glorious example for the whole Union. 

By reference to our advertising columns it will be seen that we have 
determined upon republishing, weekly, the “Lonpon Lancet.” This 
popular Medical Journal is under the editorial guidance of one of the 
first surgeons in London—Mr. Wake ry, M. P.—and has established 
for itself, a reputation unparalleled in the annals of Medical literature.— | 
Throughout England, it is the great text book of the faculty ; they refer to 
it on évery question of importance connected with the profession, and its 





authority they rarely or never pretend to dispute. And it is equally yal- 
uable to the general rsader, for it discusses its subjects in a style adapted 
to all capacities, and shows the symptoms of, and the remedies for al! 
diseases so clearly, that, with its aid, every man may almost become his 
own Doctor. Though originally published in England, the Lancet is 
equally adapted to all countries, for no ill that flesh is heir to escapes the ’ 
vigilance of its Editors and Correspondents, who are all eminent physi- 
cians; and all articles admitted to its pages may be relied on as founded 
in science and experience. Several periodicals have been attempted, in 
imitation of the “‘ London Lancet,” but none have ever compareed with | 
it in merit or reputation. 
} Mr. Mathew’s local tale, entitled “ The Career of Puffer Hopkins,” 
will be published in an Extra Double Brother Jonathan, on Thursday 
next. We had prepared a critical notice of this amnsing story, but it is 
necessarily deferred until our next issue. 
Nothing worthy of notice has transpired at the theatres during the | 
week. The religious drama is still continued at the Park, but without 
attracting large audiences. It is to be withdrawn after this evening. 


The State of New York has received its share of the proceeds of sales 
of Public Lands, amountir g to $84,974. 
= 
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Joas C. Cort.—This unfortunate man will probably have undergone 
the extreme penalty of the law before our present number is issued from 
the press. It is therefore not improper to express our opinion that from 
sometime previous to his trial up to the very hour of execution there 
was exercised somewhere a mysterious influence to defeat the ends of 
justice as well as to create a false sympathy in behalf of the unhappy 
criminal. This influence has developed itself among members of the 
bar, reporters, police officers, and even the magistrates themselves ; 
and the mystery seems to be quite as un‘athomable as was that which 
saved Richard P. Rebinson from the gallows. No withstanding the 
full and deliberate opinion expressed by Governcr Seward of the jus- 
tice of Colt’s conviction, and of the legality of the proceedings 
upon his trial, certain professional gentlemen got up a meeting on Tues- 


| day for the purpose of making further efforts in his behalf, thus virtually 


setting at defiance the law itself as interpreted by the judges of the 
Surely this is disgraceful, and when 
connected with the mysterious circumstances above alluded to, tends to 
create a fearful suspicion in the minds of honest men that corruption has 
at some time reigned in our courts. 


——[—= . 
Massacuusetts Ecectios.—There is no choice of Governor— Mor- 


ton (democratic) having but 2000 inajority over his opponent, while the 


| scattering and abolition votes amount to 6000. The Legislature is 


Whig; consequently Governar Davis will be re-elected by that body. 


——— 
MONEY AND TRADE. 
There is an increased demand for money, owing to the Southern bills 


| against cotton, which have come in very plentifully during the past week, 


and were mostly taken for discount by the banks. In commerce gene 
rally, the same stagnation continues to prevail, and the period of the re- 
The stock 
market shows a deciced improvement in the more healthy descriptions. 
Flour is steady ; Genesee and gocd brands of Troy, Ohio and Michi- 
gan bring $4,31. Wheat is worth 88 @ 90 cents. Corn, 25 cents was 
bid, 54 cents asked. Rye, last sale, 664 cents. Barley is better; the 


| market has been cleared at 45 cents for good, 48 cents for four rowed, 


and a very prime parcel went over 50 cents. The sales of cotton show 


steady prices and no variation from last report. Ashes $5,37 and $5,88, 
| Sterling bids 54 @ 64. 


Francs 5,40 per dollar. 


__ 
TO BE PUBLISHED, ON THURSDAY NEXT, 


“PUFFER HOPKINS,” A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 
BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, ESQ. late Editor of the “ Arcturus” Magazine— 
author of the “ Motiey Book,” and other popular works. 

This is a humorous descriptive tale of the career of a modern politician and 


financier. Itis written much in thePickwickian style, and some of the charac- 
ters are quite as graphically portrayed as is the immortal ‘‘ Samivel’’ of Boz. 


| The admirers of Mr. Mathews’s writings often allude to him as the “ Boz” of 


America, and we doubt not that this new work; in point of sarcasm and quiet 
humor, will fully sustain his reputation. 
We have purchased the copyright of “ Puffer Hopkins” at a heavy expense, 


| but shall publish it at the uniform price of all the Brother Jonathan Novels— 
| trusting that the liberal patronage of the public to an ORIGINAL AMERICAN 


NOVEL of rare merit, will compensate for the enterprise. 
On Thursday next, the above work will be published complete in an Extra 


| Double Brother Jonathan. Price 12} cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 


rr 


MARRIED. 


Oa the 8th inst., by Rev. Wm. M. Stilwell, Mr. John Cuenin to Miss Ann Eli- 
za Higgins, all of this city. ‘ 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. William M. Stilwell, Mr. John Hemming to Miss 
an, all of this city. 

On the 27th ult., by the Rev. William Maclaren, Mr. John Kemps, of this city, 
to Miss Susan, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. Boyce, of Williamburgh, L. 1. 

At Boston, on the 8th inst., by Rev. Mr. Barret, Joseph ee of this city, to 
Sarah H., daughter of George Lane, Esq., of Boston. 


DIED. 


At Danbury, Connecticut, on the 12th inst., suddenly, Mr. Gilead G. Taylor. 
He was for several years a merchant in Augusta, Georgia, and also in this city. 
His death will be sincerely regretted by his acquaintance, as he had gained the 


esteem and respect of all, for his manly virtues, integrity and honorable conduct. 


On the 16th inst., Rudolphus, Bogert, in the 77th year of his age. 

On the 15th inst., Mr. Mason Brown, of Plymouth, Michigan. 

At Saugerties, on the 15th inst., Mr. Samuel Ficket, in the 74th year of his age. 

On the 8th inst., Mrs. Julie Favre, wife of Mr, Julien Favre, aged 38 years. 

On the 9th inst., Margaret P., wife of Mr. Andrew Hume, aged 25 years. 

On the 8th inst., Catharine Walsh, wife of Wm. Walsh, aged 46 years. 

On the 8th inst., Myer L., son of the late Modes B. Seixas, in his year. 

On the 9th inst., Bridget A. McKenzie, — 36 yearsand 11 months. 

On the 8th inst., Wm. McCormic, aged 24 years. 

On the 9th inst., Felix Boyle, son of Thomas and Mary Ann Boyle, aged 3 
years and 7 monthe, . 





